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iadiehioan Roosevelt’s Services to 
the Cause of World Peace. 


The book of the services to the cause of world 
peace of Theodore Roosevelt, as President of the 
United States, is now closed. What has the record 
been ? 

There are two radically opposite views on the sub- 


ject. Not a few hold that what he has done has 
counted for nothing in the real progress of the prin- 
ciples of peace, but that the spirit of his Administra- 
tion from first to last has gone in the direction of 
the militarization of the nation, and that certain 
official acts of his, which have resulted in special ac- 
complishments in the direction of peace, have been 
performed, not at all from love of peace, but either 
under the compulsion of public opinion or for spec- 
tacular effects. The other view is that Mr. Roosevelt 
has been the one peacemaker of the world; that he 
has done more for the advancement of the cause than 
any other living man, possibly than all other living 
men ; that his passion for a big navy has been at 
bottom only a passion for peace; and that his ser- 
vices in this direction will be recognized and honored 
when the peace societies, the peace congresses, etc., 
have all been forgotten. 

It is needless to say that we agree with neither of 
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these views. They are both extravagant. The fact, 
however, that they exist in such a pronounced form 
is evidence that there was ground in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
general attitude and his official acts for both of them. 

The important services to the cause of peace which 
Mr. Roosevelt, either directly or through Mr. Hay 
and Mr. Root, rendered during the seven years of his 
Presidency may be set down as follows: The secur- 
ing of the reference to arbitration of the claims of 
various countries against Venezuela, when the three 
European powers were blockading the Venezuelan 
ports and attempting to collect by force sundry un- 
verified claims of certain of their citizens; the bring- 
ing of the Hague Court into operation, with the 
codperation of Mexico, by the reference to it of the 
Pious Fund dispute, when it was understood that 
the newly established tribunal was being boycotted 
by the European powers; the initiation, at the re- 
quest of the Interparliamentary Union, of the second 
Hague Conference, and the prominent participation 
of our government in the Conference ; the bringing 
together of Russia and Japan for the ending of the 
great struggle between them; the exercising of con- 
siderable influence on France and Germany in bring- 
ing about the settlement of their Moroccan difficulty 
through the Algeciras Conference ; the friendly visit 
of Secretary Root to the South American capitals ; 
the initiation of the Central American Conference in 
Washington, through which the Central American 
International Court of Justice was established; the 
effecting of the agreement with Japan, setting forth 
the peaceful intentions and policies of the two govern- 
ments on the Pacific and in the Far East; the remis- 
sion to China of a portion of the Boxer indemnity ; 
the earnest efforts made by him to control and sup- 
press the anti-Japanese feelings on the Pacific coast ; 
the arrangement for reference to the Hague Court of 
the Newfoundland fisheries dispute ; and the conclu- 
sion within the past year of no less than twenty-three 
treaties of obligatory arbitration with other powers. 

No other Administration in the history of the coun- 
try has had to its credit so many important practical 
contributions to the cause of international friendship 
and peace as that just closed. Some of these must, 
of course, be credited not primarily to Mr. Roosevelt, 
but to the two great Secretaries of State on whose 
initiative they were done and by whom they were 
carried out. But they all had the approval of the 
President and could not have been carried out with- 
out his hearty codperation. Their credit, therefore, 
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goes to his Administration. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that in the case of all these accomplishments 
many other factors were working in addition to the 
personal forces of the President and his two Secre- 
taries of State; for the peace forces of the world are 
now very numerous and powerful, and their existence 
and constant pressure make it easy for the head of a 
nation to do what he otherwise could not do, or even 
think of doing. 

Of most of Mr. Roosevelt’s peace accomplishments 
this journal spoke with sincere appreciation at the 
time they were done. It is not necessary to repeat 
what was then said. We wish to add a word in re- 
gard to one of the most recent of them, of which we 
have not yet said anything. We refer to his efforts 
the past winter to counteract the growing anti-Jap- 
anese feeling on the Pacific coast and to prevent legis- 
lation inconsistent with our treaty relations with 
Japan. Both from the point of view of justice and 
humanity and from that of international obliga- 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt’s position on this matter was 
eminently just and wise. As the Chief Executive 
of the nation, it was his duty to bring every legiti- 
mate influence to bear to prevent State legislation 
inconsistent with our treaty obligations to Japan and 
therefore essentially detrimental to our national honor. 

These efforts to secure justice to the Japanese, to 
ward off national dishonor and to prevent the break- 
ing down of the friendly relations which have always 
existed between Japan and our country, we are in- 
clined to reckon among the purest and noblest ser- 
vices in the field of pacific internationalism which 
Mr. Roosevelt performed during the entire seven 
years of his Presidency. 

We wish that what we have so far said were the 
whole story. If it were, Theodore Roosevelt would 
be entitled, without question, to rank as the foremost 
practical peacemaker of our time. But unfortunately 
there is another side. And it is what he has done in 
the opposite way which makes it impossible to take 
at their face value his performances in the direction 
of peace, whatever the motives behind them may 
have been. Mr. Roosevelt has been the chief of the 
big navy promoters. In season and out of season, 
from the moment that he became Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, more than twelve years ago, he has, 
with every device of speech and argument, urged on 
the increase of the navy at no matter what cost. 
Into his big navy propaganda has gone the very 
passion of his soul. He has confessed time and 
again his love of fighting. He has urged universal 
rifle practice in the schools and elsewhere, that the 
people may all know how to shoot straight. He has 
frequently spoken in an insinuating way of other 
nations, as if they were little more than a lot of 
brigands lying in wait to pounce upon us at the first 
opportunity, and that therefore we must be armed 
to the teeth to be ready for them. His messages 
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have bristled with his military and naval views and 
feelings. 

Without repeating in detail the criticisms which 
we have been obliged to make from time to time 
upon his views and policies, it is enough to say here 
that the Administration of Mr. Roosevelt has in our 
judgment broken down in large measure the historic 
policy of the nation in regard to armaments, the 
breach in which it will take a long time to repair. 
It has left us a burdensome navy, much bigger than 
is needed fur national defense or the protection of 
commerce under the present conditions of the world ; 
it has stimulated naval growth and naval rivalry in 
other countries; it has strengthened the hold which 
militarism, with all its crushing burdens, has upon 
the European countries; and it has, hence, made 
much more difficult of solution some of the most 
important problems with which the third Hague Con- 
ference will be called upon to deal. All this is most 
deplorable. 

It is all the more painful to have to enter this 
judgment when one remembers the long list of ex- 
cellent services to the cause of world peace recorded 
above. 

We do not wish to be understood as holding that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s services to the cause of peace have been 
rendered valueless by reason of his erroneous policies 
and his destructive work in the opposite direction. 
They have been weakened and rendered less effective, 
but not destroyed. They have contributed much to the 
strength of a great and growing cause, for not only 
the ex-President himself, but also the whole nation, 
was behind them. What he has done to foster and 
give a new lease of life to militarism will all be un- 
done some day. It will perish with the evil and 
waning system of brute force for which it was per- 
formed. But what he has done for international 
justice, friendship and peace will live as long as the 
nation lives, as long as the world stands. It will 
go into the larger and better world life of the future 
— the future which is already assured. For the 
efforts of no man, of no set of men, of no nation or 
group of nations even, however powerful he or they 
may be, can long withstand the oncoming tide of 
international friendship, fellowship and peace which 
is soon to sweep over and subdue the whole earth, 
and banish war and all its deadly instruments, how- 
ever big and well constructed they may be. 

The British Two-Power Alarm. 

Nothing could more completely demonstrate the de- 
lusion, the absurdity and the utter folly of militarism than 
the present panic in England. This panic has been 
“coming on” for a good while. It has followed the in- 
creasing rivalry in warship building between Great Britain 
and Germany. At last “An Englishman’s Home,” a 
third-rate play, written by a Frenchman and performed 
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in many theatres, opened the flood-gates of pent-up feel- 
ing, and the great deeps of English dread of Germany 
have been broken up and the floods of craven fear have 
filled the play-houses, the newspaper offices, the shops, 
the homes and streets of London, and have swept into 
the House of Commons and into the government offices 
in Downing Street. Men like Frederick Harrison, whom 
one supposed to be a Gibraltar of opposition to militarism, 
have been swept off their feet by fear, and carried away 
with the passion for more Dreadnaughts. 

A correspondent of the Manchester Guardian thus 
describes the opening part of a debate one evening in the 
House of Commons: 


“For a breathless moment or two to-night, following 
on the speeches successively of Mr. McKenna, Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Asquith, we seemed to be on the verge of one 
of the great dramatic episodes of our Parliamentary his- 
tory. Members had been strung to a high pitch of ten- 
sion. Orations breathing the spirit of crisis, not to say 
of doom, had been delivered from both front benches, 
the Unionist leader indeed mounting to a strain of elegiac 
eloquence over the impending ruin of Britain and her 
navy, of which one might say that it had but one rhet- 
orical drawback — its recurring and inartistic disclaimer 
of panic-mongering. And then had come the Prime 
Minister, with an emphatic yet measured acceptance of 
the main outlines of his rival’s picture of earthquake and 
eclipse. What,in the circumstances, was Parliament to 
do? Men looked at one another in dismay, and when 
the time came for the general voice to be raised, that 
voice remained strangely and impressively silent. What 
would Germany, what would Europe have thought if, 
after such speeches, the House of Commons had voted 
its approval of the government’s demands without further 
debate ?” 

And what brought on this breathless moment? The 
discovery, or the supposed discovery, that Germany was 
rapidly gaining on Great Britain in the building of 
Dreadnaughts, and that soon the question would be not 
of maintaining a two-power standard, but of a one-power 
standard. And why had Germany been straining every 
nerve to increase her fleet of Dreadnaughts? Because 
British statesmen and people alike had been insinuatingly 
urging the building of more battleships with special ref- 
erence to Germany and a suspected invasion from across 
the North Sea. These insinuations had of course raised 
in the German mind suspicion that all this stir in England 
had in it something more than mere defense, and so the 
German naval plans were enlarged and the speed of her 
construction greatly increased. 

It is a melancholy spectacle. The rivalry between the 
two governments seems to be based almost absolutely 
upon suspicion and fear. No amount of explanations 


and declarations on either side are taken as worth any- 
thing. The ghosts and goblins of fear on both sides of 
the North Sea are in the saddle and dictating the pro- 
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grams of construction which must be followed. Mr. 
Balfour, former Prime Minister and Opposition Leader 
in the House of Commons, has used every device of per- 
suasion, even of misrepresentation of Germany, in en- 
deavoring to induce the Liberal Government to order the 
construction of eight Dreadnaughts this year. And Mr. 
Asquith, the Prime Minister, though complaining of the 
hard fate which imposed upon his Ministry, bent on social 
reform, this course of “horrible, devastating, sterilizing 
expenditure,” has fallen under the power of the spell and 
practically abandoned the platform on which his govern- 
ment came into power. And so his government has de- 
cided to build four Dreadnaughts, though they had earlier 
expected to order a less number. There was little choice, 
he said to the Parliament; “national security compelled 
them to go so far.” 

Are we to infer from this Anglo-German panic that 
the bigger the battleships and the more of them the 
greater the fear and dread of invasion? It would seem 
so. It is so. It cannot be otherwise. Both England 
and Germany are, in each other’s view, more certain to-day 
to be invaded from over sea than when their fleets and 
armies were much smaller than they are at the present 
time. It is deplorable that these two greatest powers of 
Europe should be living in such relations to each other 
as to be the prey of such childish alarms, But if the 
rivalry between them continues, still greater alarms and 
panics will follow. That is the law of the accumulation 
of the instruments of brute force. 

Great Britain’s two-power standard will be her undoing 
unless she frankly abandons it and attempts to reach an 
agreement with Germany and her other neighbors along 
entirely different lines. She will find it impossible, in 
the long run, to maintain the two-power standard against 
even Germany and France. For the present, her govern- 
ment has apparently decided not to include the United 
States as one of the two powers against which she must 
arm herself on the sea, but the United States will in- 
evitably be included in the near future, if, that is, our 
own country continues its present rate of naval construc- 
tion. The government of Great Britain, therefore, will 
come to grief in one of two or three ways. The people 
will not much longer bear the ever-increasing and ex- 
hausting burdens of the naval rivalry, and they will force 
the government in a few years to find a solution in some 
other way; or the government will ultimately find it 
impossible to continue the two-power program, and in 
order to escape from the “blind alley” into which it is 
plunging, it will be compelled either to abandon its present 
course in humiliation or to fight some European power 
in order to “save its face.” 

The two-power standard is a delusion and a snare, and 
the sooner Great Britain discovers it and turns back from 
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the swamp of ruin into which it is leading her the better shattered, and that we now have to deal with the United 
for herself and for the world. In the direction in which States as a fully equipped military and naval nation.” 
she is going lies a great débdcle, and that not many years Then, after declaring that the other nations would have to 
hence. What is most needed by her to-day is not more meet the new situation created by the United States, he 
Dreadnaughts and territorial armies, but more moral in- eontinues: “I take a gloomy view of this universal feeling 
sight and some genuine moral courage both on the “front that great armaments must be maintained.” Mr. Birrell 
benches” of the House of Commons and throughout the said that he saw “no cure for these terrible things except 
country. Nothing else can save her from her perils and the fraternization of nations. Otherwise you are doomed 


her alarms. — ” ee to this miserable game of ‘beggar my neighbor.’ Fra- 
ternization is the only way by which you will be able to 
s b J s d . oy ? 
President Taft’s Adoption of the reduce armaments and make people see what an infamy 
Roosevelt Naval Policy. and a shame they are.” 
It has been a source of sincere regret to many that What might President Taft not have done for the 


President Taft, at the very opening of his Administration, world in the direction of more perfect fraternization if, 
has bound himself explicitly to the Roosevelt naval policy. instead of repeating these well worn phrases of his prede- 
cessor, he had frankly declared that his Administration 


Here is what he says in his inaugural : 
would immediately put itself at the head of a movement 


“ My distinguished predecessor has in many speeches 
and messages set out with great force and striking 
language the necessity for maintaining a strong navy among the powers for an arrest and reduction of arma- 
commensurate with the coast line, the governmental ments and relief from the enormous financial burdens 
resources and the foreign trade of our nation; and I attending them! The world would have followed the 
wish to reiterate all the reasons which he has presented 
in favor of the policy of maintaining a strong navy as 
the best conservator of our peace with other nations 
and the best means of securing respect for the assertion ment must take the lead. Why not ours? Why not 
of our rights, the defense of our interests and the exercise now, when the third Hague Conference is rising before 
of our influence in international matters.” us, only a little way off ? 


for securing at the earliest possible moment an agreement 


lead of such statesmanship in an incredibly short time. 
That is what must be done ultimately, and some govern- 


These last phrases about a strong navy being the best However, President Taft, alongside of these “ words 
conservator of our peace, etc., are but the commonplaces of doom,” as Mr. Birrell characterizes them, has strongly 
of the theory of the “ big stick,” the doctrine that brute emphasized in his inaugural one thing that ought to have 
force is above all other agencies in the effective preserva- been emphasized. He declares that “our international 
tion and advancement of right, justice and concord among policy is always to promote peace.” “We shall make 
nations. One would have expected a man of President every effort, consistent with national honor and the 
Taft’s eminently judicial temper and wide experience to highest national interest, to avoid a resort to arms. We 
have said something of quite the opposite purport, and favor every instrumentality, like that of the Hague Tri- 
to have appealed to history, to our own history in par- bunal and arbitration treaties made with a view to its use 
ticular, in support of his contention. If there is anything in all international controversies, in order to maintain 
certain in our history it is that our national welfare and peace and to avoid war.” 
security and our influence upon the world have come very This is strong and well put. If this policy is faithfully 
largely from our moral leadership, and not in any con- carried out, as we have no doubt that President Taft will 
siderable measure from the potency of our armies and endeavor to carry it out in spite of the handicap under 
navies. which he has placed himself by the acceptance of the 

This part of the new President’s inaugural has made Roosevelt naval policy, there will be no occasion to resort 
a bad impression abroad, where ever-increasing millions to arms while he is in the White House. There will 
of the people are sighing for relief from the piled-up likewise be no occasion, it will be discovered, to add an- 
burdens of the vast armaments of the day, and have been other battleship to the already overgrown navy in order 
looking wistfully to our country to open to them the to insure us against injustice and attack from some other 
door of hope. This disappointment was well voiced by power. Indeed, it will be found that the continual in- 
Mr. Birrell of the British government in a speech at crease of the navy, on the basis of suspicion and distrust 
Bristol immediately after Mr. Taft’s inauguration. He of other nations, is radically inconsistent with the pro- 
declared these utterances of Mr. Taft to be “words of fessed policy of maintaining peace and making every 
doom.” “They have shattered some of the best hopes effort to avoid resort to arms. The other nations will 
of humanity.” ‘All I can say is that it is a miserable judge of our policy and our intentions not by what we 
pity. It is a miserable pity that these hopes should be say only, but still more by what we do. 
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The Spitzbergen Controversy. 


The growing practice of the nations to come together 
when they have differences and discuss them is one of 
the significant signs of our time. It is a good custom 
whether the subject in dispute relate to the Balkans, to 
Africa, to the tropics or to the frozen seas; and it is one 
that is destined to increase with the coming years, for it 
is based on sound sense drawn from the teaching of his- 
tory. The thoughtful statesmen of our day, having before 
them the records of past wars with their infliction of 
needless deaths, their entail of perpetual debts, their 
heritage of rankling injustice, liable sometimes to lead to 
the renewal of war, see the wisdom of dealing with the 
causes of friction before they develop into hostile situa- 
tions. These statesmen believe that it is better to get 
together in season to keep the peace than to meet and 
try to patch it up after a war, as was done at the Congress 
of Paris after the Crimean War in 1856. 

An instance in point is the conference which was called 
by Norway to meet at Christiania on February 25 in 
reference to Spitzbergen. The nations invited to meet 
were the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Russia, Sweden and Norway. Their question is an old 
one in a new and larger form. In past years Norwegian 
fishermen and huntsmen have resorted freely to the coasts 
of Spitzbergen, but recently some rich coal mining com- 
panies in which Norwegian, british and American cap- 
italists are interested, have taken extensive tracts of land 
near Advent Bay and Green Harbor on which the fisher- 
men and huntsmen are forbidden to enter. These an- 
nexations, together with the warnings given to the tres- 
passers, have raised the issue of national control over the 
island. Norway claims dominion over it by virtue of 
the prior rights enjoyed by her fishermen and huntsmen ; 
but if she persists in her case, Sweden will put in a 
counter claim on the ground that Swedish scientific ex- 
peditions have opened Spitzbergen to the world; while 
England, who within the year has discovered the hitherto 
unknown opportunities for mining, may as fittingly make 
asimilar claim, But, as in 1871, when Sweden and Nor- 
way proposed to annex the island, 
to-day Germany opposes exclusive dominion over it by 


tussia objected, so 


any single power; she favors such international control 
as will guarantee freedom of industrial enterprise and 
scientific research. Whatever solution is agreed upon, 
it is thought that the supervision of the island, as well as 
the enforcement of any international regulations that may 
be adopted, will be given to Norway. 

It is expected that the objects of this conference will 
be realized. Any arrangement that is based on “ mutual 
good understanding among the nations,” to use the 
happy phrase of King Edward, and respect for the 
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private rights of their citizens, will tend to make for 


peace and prosperity. 


ame ee 
Provisional Program of the National 
Peace Congress at Chicago. 

The National Peace Congress is to open at Chicago, 
in Orchestra Hall, May 2. The outlines of the program 
given below will be followed as closely as possible : 

On Sunday preceding, there will be special services 
in the churches in the forenoon. In the afternoon there 
will be special peace meetings throughout the city ar- 
On 


Sunday evening there will be a great mass meeting in 


ranged by the Labor and Socialist Organizations. 


Orchestra I[all, with music and brief addresses by Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale and Archbishop Ireland. 

Monday forenoon will be given to registration of dele- 
gates. All delegates and all persons registering as 
members of the Congress will pay a registration fee of 
one dollar. 

The formal opening of the Congress will take place 
Hon. J. M. Dick- 


inson, President of the Congress, will give the opening 


in Orchestra Hall Monday afternoon. 
address. A welcome to the State will be given by 
Governor Charles S. Deneen, and to the City of Chicago 
by Mayor F. A. Busse. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secre- 
tary of the American Peace Society, will give an address 
on “The Present Position of the Peace Movement,” 
and President David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford 
University on “The Biology of War.” 

On Monday evening the general subject will be “ The 


9 


Drawing together of the Nations.” The speakers will 
be Dean Henry Wade Rogers of the Yale Law School, on 
«International Bureaus and Enterprises ;” Professor Paul 
S. Reinsch of the University of Wisconsin, on “ Inde- 
pendence vs. Interdependence of Nations;” Dean W. P. 
Rogers of the Cincinnati Law School, on “ The Dawn of 
Universal Peace ;” Governor J. N. Gillett of California, 
on “Japan and Our Pacific Coast;” and Hon. John 
Barrett, Director of the Bureau of American Republics, 
on “The United Americas.” 

A special meeting on Monday evening will be ad- 
dressed by John Spargo on “International Socialism 
as a Peace Force,” by Samuel Gompers on “ Organized 
Labor and Peace,” by Miss Jane Addams and Joseph 
B. Burt of Chicago. 

The 


speakers will be Mrs. Philip N. Moore, President of the 


Tuesday forenoon will be the women’s meeting. 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Miss Jane Addams 
of the Hull House, Chicago, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead of 


Boston and others. 
A special meeting on Commerce and Industry will 


also be held on Tuesday morning. 
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The general subject for Tuesday afternoon will be 
“Some Legal Aspects of the Peace Movement.” Prof. 
William I. Hull of Swarthmore College will speak on 
“The Advance Registered by the Two Hague Confer- 
erces;” Hon. W. J. Calhoun, on “The Analogy between 
Private and Public Warfare;” Hon. James Brown 
Scott, on “Questions Likely to Be Considered by the 
Third Hague Conference;” and Hon. John W. Foster; 
ex-Secretary of State, it is hoped, on “The Ratification 
of the Conventions of the Second Hague Conference.” 

A special session for Universities and Colleges, will 
also be held on Tuesday afternoon, at which there will be 
an Interstate—Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest and an 
address on the Cosmopolitan Clubs Movement by Louis 
P. Lochner of the University of Wisconsin. 

Tuesday evening “The Next Steps in Peacemaking ” 
will be considered, with an address by Edwin Ginn of 
Boston, on “A Systematic Campaign of Education for 
Peace ;” on “ Armaments as Irritants,” by Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones of Chicago; and on “The Question of the 
Arrest of Competitive Arming in the Light of Fidelity to 
the Hague Movement,” by Edwin D. Mead. It is hoped 
that Hon. William J. Bryan will also speak at this session. 

On Tuesday evening also the special session for Uni- 
versities and Colleges will be continued, with a Stereop- 
ticon Lecture on “The Federation of the World,” by 
Hamilton Holt of Zhe Independent. It is hoped that 
President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University will 
also speak at this meeting. 

The session on Wednesday morning will be a Business 
Session and Conference of Peace Workers, The Com- 
mittee on Resolutions will report at this session. There 
will be ten-minute addresses by H. C. Phillips of Lake 
Mohonk; Henry C. Niles of York, Pa.; Wm. H. Short, 
Executive Secretary of the Peace Society of the City of 
New York; Robert C. Root of Los Angeles, Pacific 
Coast Representative of the American Peace Society ; 
George Fulk, Secretary of the Intercollegiate Peace Asso- 
ciation; and James L. Tryon, Assistant Secretary of the 
American Peace Society. 

The session Wednesday afternoon will be given to 
brief addresses by distinguished foreigners. Among the 
speakers will be Count von Bernstorff, the German Am- 
bassador; Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese Ambassador ; 
Herman de Lagercrantz, the Swedish Minister; Baron 
Takahira, the Japanese Ambassador; Sir Wilfred Lau- 
rier, Premier of Canada; and one or two others. There 


will be also an address by a member of President Taft’s 
Cabinet. 

On Wednesday afternoon there will be also a meeting 
with special exercises for children of the public schools, 
Addresses will be made by J. H. Van Sickle, Superintend- 
ent of the Baltimore Schools, Mrs. Fannie Ferm Andrews 
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of Boston, Secretary of the American Public School 
Peace League, and Miss Mary J. Pierson of New York. 

The Congress will close with a banquet on Wednesday 
evening at the Auditorium Hotel. The banquet will be 
in charge of the Chicago Association of Commerce. Ex- 
Secretary of State Root, Senator Theodore E. Burton, 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, M. C., and Hon. James A. 
Tawney, M. C., have been invited to speak at the 
banquet. 

Negotiations for reduced railway fare are under way, 
and it is expected that a rate of one fare and a half for 
the round trip will be secured, on the certificate plan. 

For further information about hotel rates, etc., write 
early to the Secretary, Royal L. Melendy, 174 Adams 
Street, Chicago. 





Editorial Notes. 


The Eighteenth International Peace 
Eighteenth Congress, as was decided at London last 
International a 
Peace Congress. Summer, will be held at Stockholm, Swe- 
den, beginning on the 29th of August and 
extending to the 5th of September. The Committee on 
Organization consists of Baron Carl Carlson Bonde, Grand 
Chamberlain of the Swedish Court and member of par- 
liament; Edward Wawrinsky, member of parliament; 
Mrs. Emilia Broomé, president of the Swedish Women’s 
Peace Society; Baron Erik Palmstierna, member of par- 
liament and lecturer in Sociology ; Johan Bergman, pro- 
fessor in the Lycée; Waldemar Langlet, secretary of the 
Swedish Touring Club, who is Secretary of the Organ- 
izing Committee ; and Arvid Grundel, editor. The nu- 
cleus of a General Committee, to promote the interests 
of the Congress, has also been created. To the thirteen 
Swedish members of this committee will be added prom- 
inent representatives of the peace movement in different 
countries. The Swedish parliament has voted a sub- 
vention of 10,000 crowns, and the city government of 
Stockholm 3,000 crowns (about $3,500 in all), toward 
meeting the expenses of the Congress. The Great Hall 
of the Palace of the Nobility, with the contiguous rooms, 
has been placed at the service of the Congress. The 
Palace is most picturesquely situated and will give the 
members of the Congress the opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with interesting parts of the history of Swe- 
den. This will be the first international peace congress 
that has been held in Scandinavia, though both the Inter- 
national Law Association and the Interparliamentary 
Union have held one conference each at Christiania. 
It is of great moment that this Congress shall be made a 
large and influential one. A strong delegation ought to 
go from the United States, including official representa- 
tives from all the important peace societies, We shall 
be glad to have sent us as soon as practicable the names 
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of any persons who can go. Delegates should be an- 
nounced to the Committee on Organization or to the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau at Berne six weeks in advance. 





From an interesting circular letter sent 
out to leading peace workers in different 
countries by Fredrik Bajer, ex-president 
of the Berne Peace Bureau and secretary of the Danish 
Interparliamentary Group, it appears that another impor- 
tant step in government support of the peace movement 
is about to be taken by Denmark. On the 25th of Feb- 
ruary Mr. Sveistrup declared in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties that he had in mind to introduce into the Chamber 
a proposition that Denmark should allow 500,000 crowns 
($126,000) a year in support of the peace movement, 
He wished to know in advance whether this idea was 
approved by influential peace workes in other countries, 
and so he asked Mr. Bajer to con..it them, and also to 
get their opinion as to the best way in which such a sub- 
vention might be employed. There is no doubt that the 
leading peace workers in all countries will at once favor 
heartily Mr. Sveistrup’s proposal. It is in line with the 
peace budget idea which has been put forward for some 
years, and which in a small and irregular way has been 
reflized in three or four of the smaller countries of 
Europe, and in Great Britain through the creation of the 
international hospitality fund. Whatever government 
budget of this kind may anywhere be created will nec- 
essarily have to be under government control. There 
will be some difference of opinion as to the proper agency 
to handle and disburse the fund. A few will doubtless 
advocate, as did Benjamin Rush, the creation of a Peace 
Department in the Cabinets codrdinate with the War 
Department. Others, with whom we agree, will advise 
the creation of a Bureau or Sub-Department, under the 
State Department, under whose control the peace budget 
shall be placed. The State Department, which is in its 
very nature a peace department, seems to us to be the 
logical medium through which the fund should be handled. 
This would be the simplest and most practicable course 
to take, at least at the present time. We congratulate 
Mr. Sveistrup on his proposal, and we shall hope to see 
it successfully carried through in the near future. 


Denmark 
Again Leading. 








The death of George T. Angell, founder 
and president of the American Humane 
Education Society and of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, has 
taken away one of the most interesting and potent per- 


sonalities that our country has yet produced. In all that 
makes for humaneness of spirit not only toward dumb 


animals, but also toward “every living thing,” he was 
really without a peer in his insight, his organizing ability 


George T. 
Angell. 
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and his successful carrying out of his purposes. There is 
scarcely a village, or hamlet, or country seat in any 
quarter of the land where his name is not known and 
where the principles and ideals which he advocated in 
his lectures, his newspaper articles and in Our Dumb 
Animals are not already gradually but surely eradicating 
the savage and cruel methods towards animals which 
have prevailed in the past. Tens of thousands of chil- 
dren’s Bands of Mercy resulted from his labors, some of 
them ephemeral, but all of them productive of excellent 
fruit in the character of the children. He had a peculiar 
genius for his task. The suffering and ill-treated and 
misunderstood animals spoke through him, and money 
poured into his hands for their relief and care. As is 
quite unusual, his very peculiarities seem always to have 
added to his power and efficiency. The principles at the 
basis of his work, as well as his innate humaneness, led 
him naturally to abominate war and its inherent cruelties, 
and he became in his later years a pronounced and earnest 
opponent of what Mr. Carnegie calls, “the murder of 
man by man under the name of war,” or what he himself 
would have characterized as “the murder of men and 
horses by men and horses under the name of war.” Mr- 
Angell’s pen has been wielded trenchantly for many 
years against the current military and naval rivalry, and 
in behalf of the movement for the pacific settlement of 
controversies between nations. In accepting afew years 
ago the position of a vice-president of the American 
Peace Society, he wrote that there was no society of 
which he would feel it a greater honor to serve as a vice- 
president. 





The manufacture of war panics is the 
same base and brainless thing in whatever 
country it occurs. In a recent letter to 
the London Daily News, Dr. Robert Spence Watson 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne writes as follows of the panic- 
mongers in Great Britain : 


“It is somewhat extraordinary that the men who are 
all connected with newspapers of one kind or another 
manufacture panics as to our naval and military position 
time after time, and that anybody should listen to them. 
They seem bent upon provoking a useless and absolutely 
needless war, and in the meantime of plunging our nation 
into extravagant expenditure, which has no purpose 
whatever. 

“You have shown very clearly how unnecessary their 
wild demands for six more Dreadnoughts in one year, 
for instance, are. But the sad part of the business is 
that they keep crying out for more armaments — more 
armaments; and we know well that however large those 
armaments might be, the men who are making all the 
noise about them would not suffer one bit. They are 
not the men who would go forward; they would remain 
quietly at home, and chuckle over the mischief they had 
done. 


Manufacture 
of War Panics. 
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«“ When our Government first took office, it made cer- 
tain declarations. The nation rejoiced in those declara- 
tions. Depend upon it, they must be carried out loyally, 
and will be carried out loyally. Nothing has since oc- 
curred to alter matters. All the talk about Germany is, 
it must be noted, brought to a head at the very time when 
our King is there binding us with Germany in bonds of 
peace. It is as though the panic-mongers could not bear 
the idea of our being at peace with other peoples. 

* As you have shown, we must admit that Mr. Balfour 
has taken a very strong and very clear view upon this 
matter. But we know from our experience in the Boer 
war how the constant cry for blood and for money to be 
poured out like water in order to make preparations for 
bloody war becomes ultimately popular. It is surely time 
that we took a sounder and saner view of these matters, 
and that our government refused altogether to listen in 
any way to the men who are engaged in the mean and 
cowardly task of manufacturing panics.” 





The treaties of obligatory arbitration 


The Root signed by ex-Secretary Root during 1908- 
Arbitration ‘ " a 
aciien. 1909 were with France, Switzerland, Italy, 


Mexico, Great Britain, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, The Netherlands, Sweden, Japan, China, Peru, 
Salvador, the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Haiti, Uruguay, Chile, Costa Rica, Austria-Hungary and 
Brazil, twenty-three in all, and signed in the order given 
above. Two of them were signed in February, 1908, 
two in March, four in April, three in May, one in Octo- 
ber, three in December, and eight in January this year. 
Of these treaties, the first eleven have been ratified by 
both the Senate and the President, and ratifications ex- 
changed with the foreign powers and the treaties pro- 
claimed. The remaining twelve have been ratified by 
the President and the Senate, but ratifications have not 
yet been exchanged. These twelve treaties were ratified 
by President Roosevelt on March 1, three days before 
his term of office expired. It is expected that the rati- 
fications will be exchanged and the treaties proclaimed 
by President Taft at an early date. It will be noticed 
that as yet no treaties have been concluded with Russia 
and Germany, though it is expected that a treaty with 
Germany will be announced at an early date. 


——_- +-<> + 


News from the Field. 


Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Peace and Arbitration of the National and the 
World’s W.C. T. U., has recently addressed a circular 
letter to her Superintendents in all the nations where a 
peace department of the W. C. T. U. exists. She has 
also sent a similar letter to all of the State Superintend- 
ents of Peace and Arbitration in the United States. She 
has prepared a number of peace souvenirs for Easter to 
send to her friends, and has sent to her coworkers a 
beautiful peace calendar. In Maine the W. C. T. U. 
Department of Peace and Arbitration is assisting in the 
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effort to carry through the Legislature a bill providing 
for the establishment of a Court of Arbitration for the 
settlement of labor troubles. At the recent meeting of 
the Maine State Association of School Superintendents 
a resolution in the interests of the observance of the 18th 
of May in the schools, which was prepared by the W. C. 
T. U. Department of Peace and Arbitration, was unani- 
mously adopted. 


George Fulk, Secretary of the Intercollegiate Peace 
Association, is now organizing a private tourist party of 
American college and university students to spend the 
summer vacation in Europe. Besides touring the princi- 
pal countries, the party expects to attend the seventh 
International Congress of the “Corda Fratres” Inter- 
national Federation of Students at The Hague and the 
eighteenth International Peace Congress at Stockholm. 
The plan is unique, and offers to the students rare edu- 
cational and social opportunities. Mr. Fulk bas traveled 
extensively in Europe in the interest of the peace move- 
ment during the last two years. Besides spending three 
months at The Hague at the time of the second Hague 
Peace Conferenve, he took an active part in the sixteenth 
International Peace Congress at Munich and the seven- 
teenth International Peace Congress at London. His 
wide circle of personal acquaintance with European 
students and educators will serve an especial advantage 
in this tour. Mr. Fulk, whose address is Cerro Gordo, 
Ill., invites correspondence with students who may be 
interested in the details of the tour. 


During the past winter Rev. James L. Tryon, the 
Assistant Secretary of the American Peace Society, has 
spoken on the peace movement in some of the great pri- 
vate schools. These schools include Phillips and Abbott 
Academies, Andover; Groton School, Groton; St. Mark’s 
School, Southboro ; St. George’s School, Newport ; West- 
brook Seminary, Portland; and the Friends’ School, 
Germantown, Pa. He has given a course of lectures to 
the Senior class of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, on the following topics: “International Ar- 
bitration,” “Signs of Peace and Unity among the Na- 
tions,” and “The Question of Disarmament.” He has 
alse spoken at the General Seminary of the Episcopal 
Church in New York City, and at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. At the latter place a union meeting 
was held with the Berkeley divinity students in the 
chapel. Mr. Tryon reports a deep interest in the move- 
ment among the students of all the educational institu- 
tions he has visited. 


The annual meeting of the Conciliation Internationale 
was held at the office of the Association, 119 rue de la 
Tour, Paris, on the 24th of March, at half past five in the 
afternoon. Baron d’ Estournelles de Constant, founder 
and president of the association, presided. 


The Executive Committee of the Conciliation Inter- 
nationale at Paris gave a dinner on March 23, at the hotel 
of the Palais d@ Orsay, to Professor W. Foerster, presi- 
dent of the Berlin Association for International Peace, 
who was at the French capital to preside at the meeting 
of the International Bureau of Weights and Measures. 
The dinner was in recognition of the services rendered 
by Professor Foerster to the cause of international good- 
will and harmony. > 
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Brevities. 


Mr. Emile Loubet, formerly President of France, 
in an article recently published, maintains that the world 
is steadily marching toward a régime of universal peace, 
owing to the efforts of those who are working for arbi- 
tration and other pacific methods. 


The annual debate at the Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H., was on the question: “ Resolved, that a 
further material increase in the United States Navy is 
desirable.” F. R. Barker, S. H. Buck and A. McC. Boal 
argued for increase; C. H. Weston, F. M. Walsh and 
P. H. Kruschwitz against it. The latter won hand- 
somely. Among the judges was a colonel. 


Following the conclusion of the agreement be- 
tween France and Germany upon Merocco, France has 
decorated Prince von Radolin, the German Ambassador 
at Paris, and Herr von Schoen, the German Foreign 
Minister, with the Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honor. 
It also conferred on Baron von Langwerth, secretary of 
the German Legation at Tangier, the Commander’s Cross 
of the Legion. 


Ambassador Bryce, in his remarks at the dinner 
given by the New York City Peace Society in honor of 
Mr. Root, paid a very unusual tribute to the peace 
societies and their work, unusual, at least, from men in 
high government positions. He said: “ But I will say 
that I see one very clear reason why this Peace Society 
should choose this opportunity for honoring Mr. Root. 
You of the Peace Society — and the same thing applies 
to other peace societies in other countries —are always 
believed to be the salt of the earth. I don’t appeal to 
your own witness for that, but to the citizens and the 
citizenesses —- we must not omit them— of New York. 
They would agree that the Peace Society of New York 
and other peace societies of your great cities represent 
most of what is best, wisest and most progressive in your 
citizenship.”’ 


The Japanese House of Peers has approved the 
budget voted by the House of Representatives. The 
budget has followed the newly adopted policy of re- 
trenchment in all departments and effects a saving of 
about $178,500,000 in the empire’s expenses, A good 
deal of the saving is in the army and navy budgets. 
Baron Katsura’s ministry came into power on this issue, 
and he is faithfully applying the policy of retrenchment 
advocated by him in advance of the election. 


President Taft has received a cablegram of con- 
gratulations from the Emperor of Japan. He has cabled 
back his appreciation of the message, and assured the 
Emperor that it will be his earnest endeavor to maintain 
in every way the present peaceful relations between the 
two countries. 


Senator Knox, the new Secretary of State, is in 
hearty sympathy with the idea of an international con- 
ference on the conservation of the natural resources of 
the world, as proposed by President Roosevelt just be- 
fore his term of office expired. It is expected that the 


conference, to which all the powers of the world have 
been invited, will be held at The Hague next September. 
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‘ The settlement with Venezuela, which was reached 
in February by Special Commissioner Wm. I. Buchanan, 
provides that three of the disputes be submitied to the 
Hague Court; namely, the Claims of the United States 
and Venezula Company, those of the Orinoco Steamship 
Company, and those of the Orinoco Corporation. The 
New York and Bermudez Asphalt Company controversy 
was settled without arbitration. The Company pays the 
government a cash indemnity of $60,000, to compromise 
the suit brought against it because of its alleged vartici- 
pation in the Matos revolution, receives possession again 
of its property in Venezula, and is to pay the government 
a minimum revenue of $20,000 a year. A. F. Jaureut, 
the American who was expelled from Venezuela by 
President Castro, was awarded $3,000 without arbitration. 


Mr. Cambon, the French Ambassador at Berlin, 
has conferred upon Herr von Schoen, the German For- 
eign Minister, the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor 
as an indication of France’s satisfaction over the Franco- 
German settlement on Morocco, The German Ambas- 
sador at Paris, Prince von Radolin, was simultaneously 
decorated. This event has created an excellent impres- 
sion in German political circles. 


. . The Turkish government, which had until recently 
held aloof and not ratified the Convention for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Controversies signed on July 
29, 1899, by the first Hague Conference, has, under the 
régime of the Young Turk Party, made amends for the 
past, and has just appointed the following members of 
the Hague Permanent Court of Arbitration: Refik Bey, 
Minister of Justice; Gabriel Nouradoughian Effendi, 
Minister of Commerce; Hakki Bey, Turkish Ambassador 
at Rome; and Georgeades Effendi, Senator. 


Ex-President Loubet of France, writing recently 

in the Nouvelle Revue of the growing spirit of fraternity 
as revealed by the world-wide sympathy shown at the 
time of the Messina earthquake, asks: “How can the 
nations which have so eagerly hastened to repair the 
evils following immediately upon that great calamity com- 
bine against one another, and, after aiding each other in 
this way, how can they reconcile themselves to mutual 
slaughter? War works havoc such as has been wit- 
nessed in Sicily and Calabria. And what can be more 
horrible than such a catastrophe between nations, inas- 
much as it is prompted by politicians and supporters of 
armies ?” 
— Advices received from Pekin tell of the movement 
to restore the Chinese navy. One hundred million dollars 
are to be spent for this purpose. Naval ports and docks 
are to be established, foreign experts engaged as in- 
structors and advisers, and naval colleges established. 
A naval board has been appointed to work out the details. 
And so the dreadful plague continues to spread, sparing 
nobody anywhere. 


. Atameeting of the New Reform Club in London 
on March 3, at which Lord Weardale, president of the 
British Interparliamentary Group, presided, and made a 
strong plea for reduction in'the naval estimates, the 
following resolutions were adopted : 


‘*Resolved, That this meeting records a strong protest against 
the attempts of certain firms to put pressure on their employees 
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to join the Territorial Army, and in particular deplores the 
sanction given by the Minister of War to such pressure as con- 
stituting a step toward an indirect complusion to military 
service. 

“ Resolved, That this meeting protests against alarmist 
attempts to force the government into unnecessary increases 
of naval expenditure, and in particular against incurring heavy 
charges in building ships of one particular type, as at once an 
obstacle to the pursuance of a peaceful and unaggressive 
foreign policy and an insuperable hindrance to domestic 
reform.”’ 

In Germany military service begins at the age of 
seventeen and ends at forty-five. Actual service begins 
at twenty. No man liable to serve can leave home for 
forty-eight hours without informing the police of the 
change of address, and special permission has to be 
granted to quit the country even for a week-end. 


; During the recent debate on the army estimates 
in the House of Commons, Sir Ivor Herbert, a Labor 
Member, declared that “the cry for a reduction of arma- 
ments, both in the House and outside, was even more 
insistent to-day than it was in 1906,” when “the Govern- 
ment did make one spasmodic effort towards virtue by 
reducing the army estimates substantially.” 


? Under the title of “ Patriot Dole,” the Friend of 
Honolulu has this to say of Charles F, Dole, a member 
of the Board of Directors of the American Peace Society, 
now on a visit to Hawaii: “ Hawaii already knows one 
of these in the person of its chief citizen. It is glad to 
welcome another, Rev. Charles Fletcher Dole, D. D., of 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. Dr. Dole, or, as he prefers 
to be called, Mr. Dole, is best known to his fellow-country- 
men through his books on American citizenship. These 
have gone into many schools and have taught the chil- 
dren the ideals of the nation. Mr. Dole is also the 
president of Boston’s Twentieth Century Club, a fascin- 
ating company of ‘cranks,’ that is, artificers of to- 
morrow’s civilization. As an advocate of world peace 
also Mr. Dole is familiarly known to many of the workers 
in this mighty movement. He will find much to love in 
our Hawaiian life, and we shall find much to call out our 
aloha for him as we come to know him face to face.” 


, At the Michigan Peace Oratorical Contest held 
at University Hall, Ann Arbor, Friday, March 26, the 
Michigan University debater, Mr. A. H. Reynolds, was 
declared the winner and received the first prize of $75. 
A. A. Odlum of Hillsdale College won the second prize 
of $50. Mr. Reynolds will represent Michigan at the 
Interstate Peace Contest at Chicago at the time of the 
National Peace Congress. A Michigan Peace Oratorical 
Association was formed at Ann Arbor at the time of the 
contest, with an Executive Committee consisting of Dean 
Harvey of Hillsdale College, Professor Schomberger of 
Olivet College, Professor Woolbert of Albion, Professor 
Blaisdell of Michigan Agricultural College, and Professor 
T. C. Trueblood and Mr. Hollister of Michigan Uni- 
versity. 


The International Peace Festival held under the 
auspices of the Peace Society of the City of New York, 
March 24, was a great success. Carnegie Hall was well 
filled. Mr. Carnegie presided and made an address. 
An address was also made by Wu Ting Fang, the Chi- 
nese Minister. The music, given by representatives of 


different nations, was fine. 
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The Causes of International Illwill and 
War in Our Day. 

Address of Hon. Elihu Root, ex-Secretary of State, at the dinner 
given in his honor by the Peace Seciety of the City of 
New York, in the Hotel Astor, New York, February 26. 

It seems to me, my friends, that the Peace Society, in 
asking me to dine with them, has gathered here all the 
evidences, all the proofs, the demonstration of what it is 
worth to preserve peace, the faces of my old home, the 
dear old friends of a lifetime, the children of many a 
friend who has passed away during my absence from 
New York,— all this that I see about me is what makes 
it worth while that peace shall be preserved,— the charm 
and grace of life, the joy of living, the virtues, the beauty, 
the nobility, preserved, defended and continued by this 
modern civilization which substitutes peace for war. 
We have passed in the development of modern society 
far from those old days when men fought for the mere 
joy of fighting. Except here and there an individual 
and here and there a half-savage community, no one 
now makes war for the love of war. 

But there are causes of war, and I am going to take 
occasion, in having you here,— so many of you who have 
not long beards and gray or bald heads, and therefore do 
not belong properly to a peace society [laughter ],— I am 
going to take occasion, in having you here, to suggest 
some missionary work in the interests of the society 
which is giving this dinner, and which it seems to me my 
old friends have overlooked and evaded. 

The work of a peace society, and the work of peace- 
loving men and women, the work of all those who love 
home, who desire that mankind shall be enlarged in 
intelligence and in moral vision, of all those who desire 
to see science and art, and the graces of life, and sweet 
charity, and the love of mankind for one another, continue 
and grow among men,-— their work is to aid, not by 
great demonstration, but by that quiet, that resistless 
influence which, among great bodies of men, makes up 
the tendency of mankind, and in the long process of the 
years moves men from savagery and brutality to peace 
and brotherhood. [Applause.] It rests with the army 
and the navy to make aggression and injustice unprofit- 
able and unattractive. It rests with you and with me, 
with every woman withal who is struggling for the 
right of suffrage, to exercise the powers that God has 
already placed in her hands, with every man in the exer- 
cise of his duties, political and social, to move the con- 
ceptions of an honorable life away from the old ideas of 
savagery towards the new ideas of civilization, of human- 
ity, that in their progress gradually approximate to the 
supreme idea of Christianity. [ Applause. ] 

Peace can never be except as it is founded upon justice. 
[Applause.] It rests with us in our own country to see 
to it that the idea of justice prevails, and prevails against 
the declamation of the demagogue, against the interested 
exhortation of the politician, against the hot temper of 
the thoughtless and of the inconsiderate. If we would 
have peace, it is not enough to cry “Peace, peace!” It 
is essential that we should promote and insist upon the 
willingness of our country to do justice to all countries of 
the earth. [Tremendous applause.] In the exercise 
of those duties in which the Ambassadors of Great 
Britain, of Brazil and of Japan have played so great a 
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part in the last few years in Washington, the great 
obstacle to the doing of things which make for peace has 
been not the wish of the diplomatist, not the policy of 
the government, but it has been the inconsiderate and 
thoughtless unwillingness of the great body of the people 
of the respective countries to stand behind the man who 
was willing, for the sake of peace and justice, to make 
fair concessions. [ Applause. ] 

There is a peculiar situation created when a diplomatic 
question arises between two countries. It is the duty of 
the diplomatic representatives to argue each the cause of 
his own country; he cannot turn his back upon an 
opponent in that friendly contest and state to his coun- 
trymen the weakness of his own position and the strength 
of the other side’s position; and it is one of the great 
difficulties of peace-making and peace-keeping that the 
orators, the politicians, the stump speakers, aye, often the 
clergymen of each country, press and insist upon the ex- 
treme view of their own country, and impress upon the 
minds of the great masses of people who have not studied 
the question, the idea that all right is upon one side and 
all wrong upon the other side. [Applause.] If you 
would help to make and keep peace, stand behind the 
men who are in the responsible positions of government, 
ready to recognize the fact that there is some right on 
the other side. [ Applause. ] 

There is one other thing that you should recognize 
and lay great weight upon. War comes to-day as the 
result either of actual or threatened wrong by one coun- 
try to another, or as the result of a suspicion by one 
country that another intends to do it wrong, and upon 
that suspicion instinct leads the country that suspects the 
attack to attack first, or, from bitterness of feeling, de- 
pendent in no degree whatever upon substantial questions 
of difference, and that bitterness of feeling leads to the 
suspicion, and the suspicion in the minds of those who 
suspect and who entertain the bitter feeling is justification 
for war. It is their justification to themselves. The least 
of these three causes of war is actual injustice. There 
are to-day acts of injustice being perpetrated by one 
country upon another; there are several situations in the 
world to-day where there is gross injustice being done. 
I will not mention them, because it would do more harm 
than good, but they are few enough. By far the greatest 
cause of war is that suspicion of injustice threatened and 
intended which comes from exasperated feeling. Now 
feeling, the feeling which makes a nation willing to go 
to war with another, makes real causes of difterence of 
no consequence. If the people of two countries want to 
fight, they will find an excuse, a pretext; will find what 
seems to them sufficient cause in anything. Questions 
which can be disposed of without the slightest difficulty 
between countries really friendly are insoluble between 
countries really unfriendly. And the feelings between 
the peoples of different countries are the products of the 
acts and the words of the peoples of the countries them- 
selves, not of their governments. Insult, contemptuous 
treatment, bad manners, arrogant and provincial assertion 
of superiority are the chief causes of war to-day. 

In this country of ours we are far from free from being 
guilty of all those great causes of war. [Applause.] The 
gentlemen who introduced into the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia, Montana and Nevada the legislation regarding 
the treatment of the Japanese in those States doubtless 
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had no conception of the fact that they were doing to 
that great nation of gentlemen, of soldiers, of scholars, 
of scientists, of statesmen,— a nation worthy of challeng- 
ing and receiving the respect, the honor and the homage 
of mankind,— an injury, by insult, that would bring on 
private war in any private relation in our own country. 
[Applause.] Thank heaven the wiser heads and the 
sounder hearts, instructed and enlightened upon the true 
nature of the proceeding, prevailed and overcame the 
inconsiderate and thoughtless. [Applause.] There are 
no two men in this room to-night who cannot bring on 
private war between themselves by an insult without any 
cause or reason, and it is so with the nations, for national 
pride, national sensitiveness, sense of national honor, are 
more keenly alive to insult than can be the case with any 
individual. But a few days ago a member of the House 
of Representatives, with no other apparent purpose than 
to make himself prominent by an attack upon an Ameri- 
can, charged upon the Chief Magistrate of the little 
Republic of Panama a fraudulent conspiracy with regard 
to a contract under negotiation by the government of 
that country regarding the forests of Panama. All 
Panama was instantly alive with just indignation. This 
insult was felt all the more keenly because we, with our 
ninety millions of people and our great navy and army, 
presented an overwhelming and irresistible force in com- 
parison with the little Republic whose sovereignty we 
are bound, trebly bound, in honor to maintain and 
respect. [ Applause. ] 

These are the things that make for war, and if you 
would make for peace you will frown upon them, con- 
demn them, ostracize and punish by all social penalties 
the men who are guilty of them, until it is understood 
and felt that an insult to a friendly foreign power is a 
disgrace to the insulter, upon a level with the crimes that 
we denounce and for which we inflict disgraceful punish- 
ment by law. [ Applause. ] 

Two-thirds of the suspicion, the dislike, the distrust, 
with which our country was regarded by the people of 
South America was the result of the arrogant and con- 
temptuous bearing of Americans, of people of the United 
States, toward those gentle, polite, sensitive, imaginative, 
delightful people. [Applause.] Mr. Choate has alluded 
to my visit there, to the generous, magnanimous hospi- 
tality that they have inherited from their ancestors of 
Spain and Portugal. They open wide the gateways of 
their land and their hearts to a message of courtesy and 
kindly consideration. [Applause.] No questions existed 
before to be settled, no serious questions have been settled, 
but the difference between the feeling, the attitude of 
the people of Latin America and our Republic to-day 
from what it was four years ago is the result of the con- 
spicuous substitution of the treatment that one gentleman 
owes to another for the treatment that one blackguard 
pays to another. [Applause. | 

Now this is a subject for you to deal with. The gov- 
ernment cannot reach it. Lawscannotcontrolit. Public 
opinion, public sentiment, must deal with it, and when 
the public opinion has risen to that height all over the 
world that the peoples of every country treat the peoples 
of every other country with that human kindness that 
binds home communities together, you will see an end of 
war [applause], and not until then. 

But, my friends, it becomes less and less necessary to 
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preach peace. We have not reached ideal perfection 
yet, far from it; but the way to judge of conditions in 
this world is not by comparing them with the standard 
of ideal perfection; it is by comparing the conditions 
to-day with the conditions of the past, and noting, not 
what we can do to-day. If we note that alone, we must 
be discouraged ; if we note that alone, we must be con- 
vinced of the desperate selfishness, the injustice, the 
cruelty cf mankind ; but if we compare the conditions of 
to-day wth the conditions of yesterday, and the last 
decade, an1 the last generation, and the last century, and 
centuries before, no one can fail to see that in all those 
qualities of the human heart which make the difference 
between cruel and brutal war and kindly peace, the civil- 
ized world is steadily and surely advancing day by day. 
[Applause.] No one can fail to see that the continuous 
and unswerving tendency of human development is 
towards peace and the love of mankind. 

My friends, if all men could feel towards each other 
as I feel towards you to-night, the Peace Society might 
well disband. [Prolonged applause. ] 


The Influence of Peace Power upon 
History. 


WILLIAM I. HULL, PROFESSOR OF 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


BY DR. HISTORY IN 


A paper read at the annual meeting of the History Teachers 
Association of the Middle States and Maryland, held 
at the University of Pennsylvania March 13, 1909. 

Capt. Alfred Thayer Mahan of the United States Navy, 
and member of the first Peace Conference at The Hague, 
has written a book which the English-speaking world, in 
its lighter moments of ease, greatly loves to read. This 
book is a glorification of the part played in history by 
the British and American navies, and is entitled “The 
Influence of Sea Power upon History.” Iam informed 
that it has been reprinted twenty times within nineteen 
years. It is true, as some advertising pages in its back 
proclaim, that the War and Navy Departments of the 
United States government purchased one large impres- 
sion of it for use in the libraries of our army and navy, 
and that the British government supplied copies of it to 
the cruising ships of the Royal Navy; but it is also true 
that the student of history and the general reader, although 
not entirely agreeing with the British Admiral Tryon’s 
verdict that “it is the best thing ever written,” have 
nevertheless accorded it a splendid market. 

Captain Mahan has, accordingly, achieved fame, fortune 
and high position, So did Prince Metternich; and, like 
Metternich, Captain Mahan is also a reactionary. It is 
true that as the servant of a government of the people, 
by the people and for the people, on the eve of the 
twentieth century, Captain Mahan has not had the golden 
opportunity for political reaction which was afforded the 
Austrian minister in the palmy days of the Holy Alliance ; 
but in his day and in his way he has proved worthy of 
his Old World prototype. 

For example: as a delegate of the United States 
government to the first Peace Conference at The Hague, 
in the year that his glorification of sea power reached its 
fifteenth impression, he was permitted to cast the vote of 
the United States delegation against the prohibition of 
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the use of projectiles, the object of which is the diffusion 
of asphyxiating or deleterious gases. The American and 
the British votes were the only negative ones cast against 
this humane and progressive prohibition, which was 
adopted by the twenty-four other delegations present. 
At the second Hague Conference the British government 
gave in its adhesion to this prohibition, and the Latin 
American Republics, then represented for the first time, 
did the same. Thus, thanks to Captain Mahan’s action 
in 1899 and his continued influence in United States 
naval circles in 1907, our country stands alone among the 
world’s forty-six powers on the reactionary and inhuman 
side of the question of asphyxiating projectiles. 

Again, in the first Hague Conference Captain Mahan 
joined forces with his army colleague, Capt. William 
Crozier, to cast the United States’ vote against the 
prohibition of the use of “dum-dum” bullets, which had 
earned the reputation of inflicting jagged and unneces- 
sarily cruel wounds. On this occasion the British and 
Portuguese delegations were the only others of the 
twenty-six present which cast negative votes, and of 
these the British government had the interest of the 
inventor aud proprietor in defending the obnoxious 
bullets. At the second Conference the British and 
Portuguese governments yielded to the enlightened 
public opinion of the civilized world and gave in their 
adhesion to the prohibition of 1899, and the Latin 
American Republics did the same; but the United States 
government still stands by its guns, or bullets, or Captain 
Maban. Thus, although “dum-dum ” bullets were origi- 
nally British chestnuts, and although they have been 
pronounced worm-eaten by the British themselves, our 
United States government, thanks Jargely to Captain 
Mahan’s reactionary principles, still insists on pulling 
them out of the fire. Prince Metternich, intent on pluck- 
ing the princely power of the old régime from the ashes 
of the French Revolution’s conflagration and opposing it 
to the rising tide of popular sovereignty, would have had 
a warm feeling of fellowship with our American Captain’s 
opposition of asphyxiating gases and “dum-dum ” bullets 
to the twentieth century’s rising tide of humanity and 
justice towards every member of the family of nations. 

Again, Captain Mahan is one of the chief leaders in 
that coterie of promoters of a big navy, some of whom 
insist that this country shall have peace at any price, no 
matter how many billions we may have to expend on 
“ Dreadnoughts,” or how many wars we may have to 
fight te retain and protect it. But the new-born and 
singular doctrine of some of these promotors, that enor- 
mously and indefinitely increasing armaments is the best 
way to insure international arbitration, is frankly rejected 
by Captain Mahan, whose naval commission has recently 
published as axiomatic the assertion that there should be 
on check or change of method in expanding from a state 
of peace to a state of war. For “this is not militarism,” 
the commission argues, “ it is a simple business principle 
based upon the fact that success in war is the only return 
the people and the nation can get from the investment 
of many millions in the building and maintenance of a 
great navy.” 

Fortunately, this distinguished naval officer of ours 
was not permitted to lay his frosty hand upon the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration established in 1899 by such 
truly American representatives as Andrew D. White and 
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Frederick W. Holls, and by such progressive interna- 
tional statesmen as Lord Pauncefote, Count Nigra, Chev- 
alier Descamps and Léon Bourgeois. In such company 
as this, Captain Mahan must have felt as much at home 
as Metternich would have done in the midst of a circle 
composed of Thomas Jefferson, George Canning and 
John Quincy Adams. On the other hand, he was un- 
doubtedly fitted, as a writer in the Fortnightly Review 
remarked,— a remark which is also quoted in the back 
of his book on Sea Power,— “by nature as well as by 
training for the work to which he happily turned his 
hand.” 

This work included, among other things, as I have 
reminded you, a book on “ The Influence of Sea Power 
upon History.” I need not review that book before this 
Association of History Teachers, for, in common with 
thousands of our colleagues, most of us have probably 
devoted many precious hours in exploiting its pages 
before our classes. I desired here merely to point out 
the ruling passion of its author and to indicate its place 
in historical literature. As Captain Mahan, in his reac- 
tionary internationalism, reminds us of Prince Metternich, 
so in the themes of his book he recalls Sir Walter Scott 
and Baron Jomini. 

As the rise of industry in the cities of medieval Europe 
made of the feudal castle a picturesque ruin and obscured 
the robber baron in a mist of romantic glamor, so the 
rise of the peace power to supremacy has converted the 
cavalry squadron into a constable’s staff and the warship 
into a policeman’s club. Sir Walter Scott has embalmed 
in literature, for the amused interest of posterity, the 
jousts and tournaments of the days of chivalry; and 
Jomini and Mahan, taking their themes more seriously, 
to be sure, because their proximity made them loom the 
larger, have recorded the strategy and tactics, the bullet- 
ing and butting and buffeting of guns and bayonets, of 
rams and rigging. How we are thrilled in the pages of 
Mahan by “the great smashing effect of carronades,” or 
“the great penetrative power of long range guns;”’ how 
breathlessly we pursue “ the tactical uniformity of action ” 
and “the attack by lee or weathergage ;” and how we are 
led to marvel that a certain attempt should have been 
made to “carry by boarding” instead of to “sink by 
ramming”! 

When the duel and the prize fight shall have found 
their “ gifted historians,” their literature also, the pictur- 
esque and romantic account of thrust and parry, of upper 
cut and solar plexus, will take its place beside the histori- 
cal novel and the histories of drum and trumpet, of top- 
sail manceuvre and larboard attack. 

Meanwhile, why is it that military and naval histories 
have come to seem to us so much beside the mark? 
Captain Mahan, in speaking of massed attacks upon the 
enemy’s fleet under changing conditions of naval warfare, 
complains that ‘‘ men’s minds are so constituted that they 
seem more impressed by transiency of the conditions than 
by the undying principle which coped with them.” Now, 
Captain Mahan may feel entirely reassured upon this 
point, in so far as the transiency of warfare and the 
eternal principle of international peace are concerned. 
Men’s eyes and ears are no longer blinded or deafened 
by powder smoke or roar of guns; and they have de- 
tected, through the tumult and the shouting, the great 
truth that the strongest power in all this world, and the 
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power beside which all other means of regulating inter- 
national relations fades into utter insignificance, is the 
great combination of forces to which the name of Peace 
Power may be applied. Captain Mahan dimly realizes 
this fact and complains that “a peaceful, gain-loving 
nation is not far-sighted, and far-sightedness is needed 
for adequate military preparation, especially in these days.” 

Our modern eyes have certainly not that kind of far- 
sightedness, for how naive and childish now seem cavalry 
charge or volley of grapeshot on fields whose endless 
succession of harvests is momentarily disturbed by some 
“famous victory”; or how we smile at the absorbed 
earnestness with which naval historians dramatize the 
dancing hostile fleets towards each other, battering and 
banging in heroic abandon, coloring the ocean waves 
with human blood, but all unconscious of the depths of 
ocean across which ten thousand fleets have swept in 
vain. And not only does militant man seem a puny 
pigmy when measured thus by Mother Nature’s forces, 
but how immeasurably insignificant seems the war which 
he has stirred up as the means of solving international 
problems when compared with the great forces, human 
and divine, which make up the power of peace. 

To our modern eyes Captain Mahan’s kind of “ history ” 
has two fatal defects. In the first place, it has given rise 
to a false and pernicious philosophy of international re- 
lations. A certain class of newspaper writers, misled by 
the spirit of Captain Mahan’s “ history,” are indulging in 
such distorted views of international relations as are 
expressed in the two recently published paragraphs which 
follow. The Salt Lake Tribune fulminates as follows: 
“The Republic [our Republic, of course], triumphant, 
magnificent, bearing the olive branch of peace in one 
hand and the rod of castigation in the other, standing 
for humanity and justice throughout the world, will be 
the world’s arbiter in time, and largely so from hence- 
forth. And thus justice will be made to prevail through- 
out the world, and the arbiter of justice will be so strong, 
both on sea and on land, so unassailable, that to attack 
him will be hopeless, and peace will prevail because no 
hope of gain by going to war can possibly be entertained. 
And that is the kind of peace that must come to the 
world. A peace through the overwhelming majesty of 
the American Republic that is so strong as to be com- 
pletely able to enforce it, and so just as to compel respect 
in that enforcement.” 

Again, a rear admiral of the United States Navy con- 
cludes his account of the recent voyage around the globe 
as follows: “I wish that I might stop with the words 
peace and goodwill as my closing expression, the linger- 
ing savor of which must ever be most sweet to even the 
sternest warrior. But misunderstandings must be avoided 
and prevented. We have fellow-countrymen just as con- 
scientious, just as earnest, just as patriotic as any, who 
doubtless would ask in ail sincerity: If all these love 
feasts be as described, why build more battleships? The 
answer lies in the teachings of history [Captain Mahan’s 
“history ”], in the inexorable logic of past events. It 
would be futile to attempt here to marshal all the axioms 
drawn from the world’s experience in human nature. 
From the far-back days of the great Covenanter comes 
to us the sagest of ail advice: ‘ Put your trust in Provi- 
dence — and keep your powder dry.’” 

In the second place, Captain Mahan’s “ history ” lacks 
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perspective and true historical proportion, because it 
grossly exaggerates the trivial and the transient, and 
asserts them to be the most important and the eternal. 
It would put in the place of the discredited drum and 
trumpet history the equally discreditable siren and wig- 
wag history. Foot, horse and dragoons having been 
driven by modern writers from the foreground of history 
into their relatively unimportant corners, where they 
properly belong, Captain Mahan would have us substi- 
tute in their places frigate, cruiser and torpedo boat. 
But as teachers of history, we protest against the gifts of 
any more false gods; and having found the eternal veri- 
ties and the truly important in history, we will abide with 
them. And among these last I count first and foremost 
the Peace Power. 

Within the limits of a brief paper this Peace Power 
can be hardly more than alluded to, or at most its out- 
lines only may be suggested. In this attempt I may be 
permitted first, since I have adapted the title of Captain 
Mahan’s book, to adapt also a portion of its preface, 
merely substituting for his term Sea Power the term 
Peace Power. His preface, then, would read, in part, 
as follows: “Historians generally have been unfamil- 
iar with the conditions of peace, having as to it 
neither special interest nor special knowledge; and the 
profound determining influence of Peace Power upon 
great issues has consequently been overlooked. The 
definite object proposed in this work is an examination 
of the general history of Europe and America with 
particular reference to the effect of Peace Power upon 
the course of that history.” But I may not follow thus 
page by page through Captain Mahan’s ponderous tome, 
although it must be confessed that there is not much 
more of what is in very truth “the general history of 
Europe and America” in its 541 pages than might be 
put into a twenty-minutes paper.* 

Peace Power is embodied in many things. Christianity, 
the moral vode, literature, the drama, art, commerce, and 
the vast congeries of forces which make up what is con- 
veniently known as economic internationalism, world’s 
fairs and congresses, an enlightened public opinion, diplo- 
macy, international law and international institutions, are 
some of the agencies utilized by this master power in 
human affairs. 

Christianity, which has abolished slavery from all 
civilized lands, made the family “the sacred refuge of 
our race,” tempered the despotism of autocrats, idealized 
popular governments, universalized education, and exalted 
the dignity of labor, the worth of the individual, the 
rights of children and the duty of woman, has been a 
form of Peace Power which it would take hours to ex- 
pound and libraries to estimate. The song of “ Peace on 
Earth” which the angels sang when its founder was born 
has rolled with increasing volume down the ages, and, 
despite militant theologies and false philosophies of 
history, has become the great chorus of humanity in 
which the din of arms has gradually grown less and less. 

As to the moral code: “History,” says Froude, “is 
a voice forever sounding across the centuries the laws 
of right and wrong. Opinions alter, manners change, 


*In this connection I have been interested to observe that in Professor 
Robinson's “ History of Western Europe” the first 541 pages contained 
only about 70 which are devoted to both Sea Power and Land Power 
and these pages include all the wars of Europe during fourteen hundred 
years of its most warlike period. 
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creeds rise and fall, but the moral law is written upon 
the tablets of eternity.” They are written, also, he 
might have added, upon the human heart and are re- 
flected more and more in human conduct. The history 
of man is largely a record of the increasing sway of 
justice and charity within the family, the tribe, the 
nation and the world. 

Literature, the drama, and art, although they have 
been perverted at times to exalt the barbarism of war- 
fare, have been in the main the obedient and potent 
agencies of peace. They have made plain to the way- 
faring man the great ideals of peace, and enabled him 
who runs to read the fruitful lesson that even the peoples 
beyond the mountains and beyond the seas are animated 
by those ideals and are worthy of justice and love. 

Economic internationalism, with its commerce in the 
luxuries, comforts and many of the necessities of life, 
with its foreign exchange and foreign loans, its com- 
mercial codes and means of intercommunication, has 
woven ever-strengthening ties that bind the merchants, 
manufacturers and laborers of all lands together in a 
community of interests which have made and are ever 
more making powerfully for peace. 

The concourse of the peoples in world’s fairs and 
congresses of manifold variety has taught not merely 
the arts of life, but has taught as well the duty and the 
method of an international life based upon peace and 
justice. From the Congress of Panama in 1826 to the 
second Hague Conference in 1907 there were held one 
hundred and nineteen congresses in which various gov- 
ernments of the world were officially represented; and 
during the same eighty years there were held more than 
seven hundred unofficial international gatherings. 

Public opinion, which Ambassador Bryce has shown 
to be the supreme power behind our American govern- 
ment, has not only increased in its guiding and motive 
force within the various nations, but has become an in- 
ternational public opinion, and has been immensely 
strengthened and enlightened by the growing inter- 
change of ideas and principles between the leaders of 
thought throughout the world. On how many occasions 
and with what beneficent results Peace Power has 
exerted a controlling influence upon national and inter- 
national action by means of this “ redoubtable sovereign 
of public opinion,” would be too long to tell. Suffice it 
to recall here the words of a distinguished Belgian states- 
man and international jurist, M. Beernaert: “There is 
no assembly to-day which must not sit with windows 
opened, listening to the voices from outside;” and to 
remind you that even France and Germany have bowed 
to this great international Peace Power and agreed to 
submit te peaceful adjustment a casus belli whose gravity 
makes the cause of the war of 1870 pale into insignificance. 

As to diplomacy: a distinguished American, who has 
recently become a private citizen, said in a speech on the 
22d of February last, when he welcomed the home- 
coming of our earth-girdling navy: “ You, the officers 
and men of this formidable fighting force, have shown 
yourselves the best of all possible ambassadors and 
heralds of peace.” Shades of Franklin, the Adamses, 
Jay, Pinckney, Murray, Gallatin, Webster, Lincoln and 
all ye illustrious galaxy of ministers plenipotentiary and 
envoys extraordinary who have adorned the annals of 
this and other lands with the renowned victories of 
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peaceful diplomacy! Have your achievements been in- 
deed thus forgotten or eclipsed? No, I cannot believe 
it. For, when the prevalent disease of Dreadnoughtitis 
shall have been operated out of our body politic, our 
historical judgments will swing back again from this 
Mahanesque extreme, and we shall once more realize 
that statesmanship is still better than a warship in inter- 
national diplomacy, and that the greatest diplomatic 
victories of the past — and there are thousands of them 
—have been those which preserved or restored peace 
between nations. 

The glowing eulogies which jurists and publicists have 
lavished for centuries upon the common, civil and statute 
law of civilized lands, apply with peculiar force to inter- 
national law as an agent of Peace Power. The book 
which revealed to the world the science of international 
law was written more than two centuries and a half ago; 
and yet of that book, which disclosed this form of Peace 
Power, then only in its infancy, Andrew D. White has said : 
“ Of all books ever written — not claiming divine inspira- 
tion —the great work of Grotius on ‘War and Peace’ 
has been of most benefit to mankind.” For, he adds, 
“it developed and fructified human thought; it warmed 
into life new and glorious growths of right reason as to 
international relations; and the progress of reason in 
theory, and of mercy in practice (promoted by it), has 
been constant on both sides of the Atlantic.” If such 
words as these may be truly uttered of the dawn of in- 
ternational law by a careful scholar, what can be ad- 
equately said of this potent agency of Peace Power as 
it has climbed to its noon-day splendor ? 

The number and variety of international institutions 
which already exist are a source of wonderment even to 
the close student of international affairs. The Inter- 
national Bureau on the Slave Trade, in Brussels; the 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures, in Ber- 
lin; the International Commission on Freedom of Trade 
through the Suez Canal, in Paris; the International 
Bureau of the Red Cross Movement, or of the Geneva 
Convention, in Geneva; the International Institute of 
Agriculture, which has recently held its first session in 
Rome; the International Association of Chambers of 
Commerce, which met last in Milan; the various inter- 
national bureaus located at Berne, including those for 
the Protection of Industrial, Literary, and Artistic Prop- 
erty, Railway Transportation, Protection against Phyl- 
loxera (supported by five powers), the Bureau of 
Telegraphy, with forty branches in as many countries, 
and the Bureau of the Universal Postal Union, which is 
used and supported by fifty different postal administra- 
tions; the International Health Bureau, in Paris; the 
Bureau of the twenty-one American republics, in Wash- 
ington ; the International High Court of Central America, 
which has jurisdiction over differences arising between 
the five contracting republics, aud which has just handed 
down its first two decisions on the claims of Honduras 
and Nicaragua against Salvador and Guatemala; Inter- 
national Commissions of Inquiry, one of which prevented 
a probable war between Great Britain and the United 
States over the Venezuelan Boundary Question, and 
another a war between Great Britain and Russia over 
the incident of the Dogger Bank; arbitral tribunals 
which have settled more than six hundred international 
disputes since the foundation of our Union; the Per- 
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manent Court of Arbitration, at The Hague, which has 
already settled four important international controversies, 
and to which the United States and Great Britain and 
Venezuela, and Germany and France, have just referred 
sundry knotty problems of long standing; the Interna- 
tional Prize Court, adopted by the second Hague Con- 
ference; the Court of Arbitral Justice, which is now in 
process of establishment; the sixteen conventions and 
six declarations adopted by the two Hague Conferences ; 
and the three score treaties of obligatory arbitration 
negotiated by the nations since the first Hague Con- 
ference, twenty-three of which are the work of a single 
great Secretary of State, Mr. Elihu Root: such is a 
partial list of the economic, moral and legal institutions 
which the family of nations has established for the ex- 
pression and preservation of the power of international 
peace and justice. 

And such is a faint image of that Peace Power whose 
controlling influence upon past history it will take another 
generation of historical writers adequately to record; 
whose exclusive influence upon the future of interna- 
tional relations has already dawned ; and whose faithful, 
enthusiastic and fruitful study will engage the devoted 
attention of this and succeeding generations of students 
and teachers of history. 

Permit me, in concluding this prosy paper, to borrow 
the poetic words of one of England’s poets and express 
in them the thought which has inspired this paper. 

‘The knights rode up with gifts for the king, 
And one was a jeweled sword, 
And one was a suit of golden mail, 
And one was a golden Word. 


‘* He buckled the shining armor on, 
And he girt the sword at his side ; 
But he flung at his feet the golden Word, 
And trampled it in his pride. 
‘* The armor is pierced with many spears, 
And the sword is breaking in twain ; 
But the Word has risen in storm and fire 
To vanquish and to reign.” 


~~ 2 


A New World-Power. 
The United Will of the Nations. 


PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF UTAH, 

The international peace plan proposed by Mr. K. P. Arnoldson, 
the Swedish recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize, and 
Miss Anna B. Eckstein’s arbitration petition. 

Mr. Root, the United States Secretary of State, in an 
address made in Washington, May 11, 1908, when the 
corner-stone was laid of the building for the International 
Union of the American Republics, is quoted to have said : 
‘There are no international controversies so serious that 
they cannot be settled peaceably if both parties really 
desire peaceable settlement, while there are few causes 
of dispute so trifling that they cannot be made the 
occasion of war if either party really desires war. The 
matters in dispute between nations are nothing; the 
spirit which deals with them is everything.” 

Granting the truth of these principles, the question is 
how to put them into practice. Mr. Root’s foreign policy 
has set a good example by the conclusion of numerous 
arbitration treaties with other nations. But if goodwill 
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is the foundation of peace, there is no reason why such a 
policy should not be made both universal and permanent. 

The rival armaments of the nations are not conducive 
to international goodwill. A certain widespread Ameri- 
can periodical recently advocated the necessity of an in- 
creased navy “to drive away ill-disposed marauders.” 
Such words can only produce ill feeling in other countries, 
whose governments are just as eager in their assertions 
that they arm only for defense. 

But the average man in all countries is best satisfied 
with peace. It is this experience that has led Mr. K. P. 
Arnoldson of Sweden to conceive his plan for the pro- 
motion of international peace. Every citizen, he says, 
should bear an appropriate share of responsibility for the 
welfare, not only of his own nation, but of all mankind. 
With this principle for a basis, every adult person should 
be asked to sign the following declaration : 

“If all other nations are willing to abolish their mili- 
tary organizations and content themselves with an inter- 
national constabulary, I, the undersigned, wish that my 
own nation do likewise.” 

Later, Mr. Arnoldson has proposed the following 
alternative reading : 

«[, the undersigned, desire international peace. I de- 
sire that national armaments be abolished, and that they be 
replaced by an international constabulary, to which every 
nation contribute in proportion to its population. I de- 
sire that this police force be placed under the order of a 
Supreme International Tribunal, to which all nations be 
bound to refer all international disputes.” 

Mr. Arnoldson thinks that such an exhortation, whether 
thus worded or otherwise, would be heeded by the best 
element in all countries. Even an average of ten per 
cent. throughout the world would be a magnificent re- 
sponse. If this can be accomplished, there would arise a 
new world-power,— the united will of the nations,— and 
at the next Hague Conference the various governments 
woud have a moral support which would enable them to 
make a practical start toward general disarmament. 

Either the coming Universal Peace Congress, to be 
held in Stockholm next September, or some universally 
known personality with the requisite influence, should 
issue a manifesto calling for such a peace canvass as the 
one proposed, accompanied by voting lists and definite 
instructions to the canvassers. The voting lists should 
consist of but one leaf, its front page containing the 
declaration and space for the names, occupations and 
addresses of the signers, and the other page a few brief 
comments. The lists should be circulated in various 
ways, a8 supplements to newspapers, etc., and be re- 
turned promptly with as many signatures as possible, 
either direct to the International Peace Bureau at Berne, 
or through the intermediary of the respective Peace 
Societies. 

The idea of a mass petition to bring influence to bear 
upon the powers at the Hague Conference is not new. 
Miss Anna B. Eckstein of Boston is the author of a 
petition which was presented before the second Hague 
Conference, signed by some two millions of people, re- 
questing the establishment of a general treaty of arbitra- 
tion. She hopes to get a very much larger number of 
signers to a petition that she has already started for 
the third Hague Conference. 

The realization of the Arnoldson plan could but serve 
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to forward Miss Eckstein’s noble work. The success of 
both petitions, joined or not, would undoubtedly compel 
the earnest attention of the Conference. 


How the Causes of War, Which Are Es- 
sentially External, May Be Removed. 


Prof. William Hovgaard, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, writing in the first number of the 
Scandinavian Times, the organ of the new American- 
Scandinavian Society, declares that the causes of war are 
essentially external and that much may be done to abolish 
it by bringing about closer intercourse among the nations. 
He says: 





“ Difficulties among nations only too often lead to war, 
while difficulties among individuals, although relatively 
of as great importance, are generally settled in some 
peaceful way. This is in spite of the fact that differences 
in character and other inherent qualities among different 
nationalities are, at least within the white race, no greater 
than those existing among individuals belonging to the 
same nation. 

“ Nowhere is this more clearly brought out than in the 
United States. Under a generous and humane govern- 
ment, which does not use any coercion to bring about 
this result, a common language is willingly and rapidly 
acquired by the different nationalities who come to 
settle in this country. The common language makes an 
intimate intercourse possible, and through a wisely 
planned and complete school system all children are 
cast in the same educational mold. The intrinsic na- 
tional differences are thus reduced to their true value, 
and it becomes apparent that they are of small significance 
compared with the disparities which are due to differ- 
ences in language, traditions, customs and other external 
and incidental conditions. Asa result of this, we wit- 
ness the remarkable phenomenon, which has probably 
never before occurred on such a large scale in the 
history of the world, that people of different nationalities, 
which have during centuries repeatedly waged war against 
each other, come together in this country and live peace- 
fully side by side, and in one or two generations come to 
reckon themselves as belonging to one nation. 

“ Hence, we may infer that the causes of war are 
essentially external, and that, if we could bring about a 
closer intercourse among nations, we should promote a 
better understanding, and this understanding would breed 
respect and sympathy. Thus we might hope eventually 
to establish a more advanced state in the relationship of 
nations, similar to that which already exists among in- 
dividuals.” 


Then, after discussing briefly the various forms of in- 
ternational intercourse, — diplomatic, business, transfer 
of labor, immigration, visits, cultural,—and their in- 
fluence in establishing goodwill and understanding, he 
continues: 


“International intercourse has for various reasons in- 
creased enormously of recent years, and it may be said, 
without too much optimism, that war is now a more re- 
mote contingency than has formerly been the case, but 
much remains to be done before war is abolished as a 
means of settling difficulties among nations. It seems 
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clear, however, that one of the primary conditions for 
attaining this higher state of civilization is to make in- 
ternational intercourse more intimate and complete, and 
we should therefore organize and support it where needed 
and as far as possible remove the obstructions which 
hinder its development. Now, most of the forms of in- 
tercourse enumerated above are self-maintained or are 
provided for in various ways; only the two last named 
forms of cultural intercourse (visits of professors, teachers 
and other lecturers, for the purpose of imparting knowl- 
edge, and visits of teachers and of students of science, 
art, professions, etc., for the purpose of acquiring knovwl- 
edge), which are still imperfectly developed, require 
nursing and support. It is believed that cultural inter- 
course is on the whole more effective in paving the way 
for the peace movement than any other form of inter- 
course, because it acts directly on the mind, and because 
it is generally free from any relation with causes of con- 
flict among nations. Especially is this true of the two 
last named forms of cultural intercourse, which it is 
the object of the new society to further as far as the 
United States and Scandinavia are concerned. Pro- 
fessors, teachers, students and others, who have made 
a prolonged stay in the foreign country, bring home with 
them a knowledge of and a sympathy for the nation 
whose guest they have been. This knowledge and this 
feeling are transmitted to their countrymen, and in the 
case of teachers to the rising generation, In this way, 
therefore, will be laid the best possible foundation of 
future good understanding and sympathy. 


* * * * * * - * * * 


“ Already other nations are working along the same 
lines as this society, although, as far as known, no 
organization such as the present has yet been established 
with the avowed sole purpose of furthering cultutal in- 
tercourse among different nations. The American- 
Scandinavian Society is therefore a pioneer in this field, 
and on its success will in a large measure depend whether 
this movement shall be taken up in the same way by 
other nations. 

“Tf the American-Scandinavian Society succeeds in 
establishing a permanent and fruitful intercourse between 
the United States and Scandinavia, it may therefore be 
hoped that its success will act stimulatingly on other 
nations, and that the movement will thus assume very 
large proportions. If this hope is realized, a groundwork 
will be laid for the upbuilding of that understanding and 
goodwill among nations which, better than any other 
conceivable means, will further the progress of the peace 
movement.” 


—_ 


The Addition of Two New Battleships 
to Our Navy Altogether Unnecessary. 
Speech of Hon. Theodore E. Burton of Ohio, on the Naval 
Appropriation Bill, in the House of Representatives, 
Friday, January 22, 1909. 

Mr. Chairman: In discussing this question it is well 
at the outset to call attention to the growth of our na- 
tional expenditures. The amount carried in this bill — 
$135,000,000 — is twice as great as the net expenditures 
of the government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1861, and yet at that time our country contained 
39,000,000 of people. If we deduct the interest on the 
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public debt, a legacy of the Civil War, the amount of our 
net expenditures in 1878 was less than the amount carried 


in this single bill. Where will this increase of the bur- 
dens of taxation, of growing national expenditure, stop ? 
There is now in this country no opposition to this in- 
creasing expenditure which is at the same time aggres- 
sive and efficient. Party platforms declare against it. 
Speakers on the stump proclaim against the increase of 
our budgets, but individuals and parties alike must share 
the responsibility for the growing expenses of the gov- 
ernment. There is no task more thankless than that of 
him who takes a stand for economy in either branch of 
Congress or in the executive government. Yet there is 
no place where this growing expenditure can be checked 
so rationally as in this naval bill. Twenty years ago the 
cost of the navy was but a little over twenty millions per 
year; but at the present rate of increase an annual ex- 
penditure of two hundred millions — yes, of two hundred 
and fifty millions — is near at hand. 

The amount of the naval budget hampers necessary 
increases of salary ; it prevents the expenditure of money 
upon public works; it stands in the way of most desirable 
extensions of the public service; it requires additional 
and, no doubt, burdensome sources of revenue. I desire 
to especially emphasize the fact to-day that the building 
of these two battleships is altogether unnecessary. We 
have now the second largest navy on the globe, notably 
in battleships, and one which in efficiency is at the very 
forefront. What nation on earth is threatening us? 
This periodical war scare occurs whenever we have a 
naval bill up here for consideration. [Applause.] One 
time it is Germany, one time it is England; but they 
have all passed away like phantoms of the air. That 
which this Congress should do is to provide for the 
rational needs of the people, and not seek to guard 
against groundless fear or phantoms of the imagination. 
[Applause.| We may trust the traditional friendship of 
Japan, and we may also trust the fact that she is in no 
condition, from an economic standpoint, to wage war with 
a great nation. We may trust that she will not engage 
in aggressive movements which are unjustifiable against 
a powerful nation of the Caucasian race. I say this with 
the concession that in all candor I should call attention 
to a factor of growing importance among our people in 
the last ten or twenty years, and that is the increase of 
racial repulsion, an influence which must be taken into 
account and which should in every way be repressed 
both by the national government and by the cooperation 
of individuals and state governments as well. 

I usually agree with my friend from Iowa [ Mr. Hep- 
burn], but I cannot agree with his arguments to-day. 
He says we have had a war in each generation. The 
gentleman himself bore a noble part in one, for which 
he is entitled to all credit. But he adds we shall have 
another in each succeeding generation. That statement 
involves a careless reading of the history of the last one 
hundred years. The change from a condition, which a 
century ago or less was predominately one of war, to 
one now in which no nation can engage in conflict with 
another on light occasion, and in which the most serious 
differences are settled by peaceful means points to the 
morning dawn of peace and concord. An argument 
which he employs, it seems to me, may be used in sup- 
port of this amendment providing for a lesser number of 
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battleships. He says we have entered each one of these 
wars unprepared. Did we not come out from each of 
them triumphantly? [Applause.] Yes, with honor; even 
with glory ; and if we succeeded so well when we were 
unprepared, is it not certain that we would in the future 
succeed with that high degree of preparation which be- 
longs to both the army and navy? He states that our 
war for Cuba was one of sentiment. I cannot agree 
with him in that. There was primarily trouble in that 
fertile island near at hand in which we had large com- 
mercial and other interests. Conditions there had be- 
come intolerable for us. Again, we could not sit idly by 
and see that island under the yoke of oppression and 
plunder, when we profess to the world that we are in 
the very vanguard of popular government and of the 
idea that the people must rule without oppression. 

He states that any nation which attacks us must know 
their own peril in their assault. There is and always 
has been peril in assaulting the United States [applause], 
and that peril would be infinitely greater to-day than in 
any decade of our history; a peril due not only to a 
strong navy and a strong army, but to our unparalleled 
resources. Perhaps, I may say, a peril due more than 
all to the consideration of the future, to the conviction 
of statesmen that no one could idly or upon trifling occa- 
sion attack the United States, because it would mean a 
future which, if not of retaliation, would at least be of 
such diminished friendship and intercourse as to redound 
to the lasting injury of whatever country might attack us. 

Oh, but it is said, we must have a navy so that our 
contentions will be acquiesced in. What great conten- 
tion in diplomacy which has made for the greatness of 
the American name was accomplished by a great navy? 
[Applause.] The Monroe doctrine was initiated and 
established and became a part of the settled policy of 
nations without the drawing of a sword or firing of a 
shot. It was initiated at a time when we were a weak, 
remote people, away from the great powerful nations of 
the earth. The open door in China has been mentioned. 
What made our influence potent for securing that open 
door? Not the strength of our navy. If that were true, 
Great Britain and France and other powers, which have 
maintained powerful fleets in that locality for many years, 
would have secured it long ago. What did secure the 
open door? The confidence of the people of the great 
Flowery Kingdom in the justice and good intentions of 
the American people [applause], an influence which 
would have been diminished had we gone there with 
our battleships and demanded anything of the kind. 

In the brief time of this debate I cannot go over 
ground which I have so frequently gone over before in 
this House; but I do wish to say that every nation, like 
an individual, has a work to do, a mission to perform. 
And no nobler mission could fall to the United States 
than to take a stand for peace. If we strike out this 
provision for the two battleships, it will mean that we 
are at peace with all the world to-day and that we in- 
tend to be at peace with all the world in the future as well. 
[Applause.] It will mean to the struggling millions 
suffering from the tragedy of poverty or the pinching of 
want, to all those who desire enlarged opportunities and 
more of the comforts and conveniences of life, that we 
are aiding to lift the crushing weight of military ex- 
penses and duties from them. It will mean, even from 
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the standpoint of enlargement of trade, that our pros- 
perity will increase because their purchasing power will 
be increased. This problem is sure to be settled in the 
long run as an economic one. The nations of the earth 
cannot go on in this mad rush for naval expansion. The 
burden, if not intolerable, will be intolerable in a very 
few years. Let us take the lead. 

There were many notable events in that wondrous year 
of 1908, but that which will be longest recorded in history 
will be the appalling calamity in Italy. That will be re- 
membered when many trivial and minor events shall have 
been forgotten in the dusty records of time. The most 
notable act, also, of this Congress will be the voting of 
$800,000 for the relief of suffering Italy. That measure 
passed here almost in silence, without a sound in opposi- 
tion, and not a voice was needed in its support. The 
President had recommended it and the sentiment of 
the American people demanded it. Our regard for 
humanity knew no distinction between republic and 
monarchy, no division by seas, but sent forth the declara- 
tion that bleeding, dying, suffering humanity awakened 
the sympathy and the affection of the American people. 
And so from our wealth, notwithstanding there might 
be constitutional questions, we gave from our abundance 
for the alleviation of the suffering of those people. 
Along that line, in measures which promote goodwill, 
which add to peace, which show that we are a part of 
the brotherhood of the nations and that humanity is one 
great whole, is our glory, and it will be not merely our 
glory, but our very strength as a people. It will be re- 
membered as ari act of goodwill when naval bills making 
provision for battleships are regarded as a reminiscence 
of the past and as due to useless rivalries and jealousies 
of nations, and when, in the larger view of humanity, in 
the great march of civilization, peace and goodwill pre- 
vail over all the earth. [ Applause. ] 


The Peace Society of the City of 
New York. 


The Great Dinner Given Elihu Root, February 26. 


FREDERICK LYNCH. 


BY REV. 

Some might say that the great dinner given Mr. Elihu 
Root by the Peace Society of the City of New York, Fri- 
day night, February 26, was a welcome to Senator Root 
rather than a farewell to Secretary Root, that most of 
the addresses began with Hail, Mr. Senator, rather than 
Ave, Mr. Secretary. Yet, while all of the speakers could 
not help felicitating New York and the nation on the 
acquiring of such a man for the Senate of the United 
States, the dinner was given by the great group of men 
who believe in and trust the new forces of unity and 
brotherhood working in the world, as a recognition of 
Secretary Root’s incomparable services as world peace- 
maker. What other officer in all the world’s governments 
has, or ever has had, a record of twenty-three arbitration 
treaties concluded with other nations of the earth? 

The dinner itself will probably be recorded as the 
most significant dinner ever given in New York. Not 
only were there six hundred guests, but these guests were 
the men who are saying the prophetic words and doing 
the big and new things. Beside the speakers, Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate, Hon. James Bryce, Governor Charles 
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E. Hughes, His Excellency Baron Takahira, Ambassador 
from Japan, His Excellency Joaquin Nabuco, Ambassa- 
dor from Brazil and President Taft, there were present 
scores of such men as Seth Low, Judge Alton B. Parker, 
Hamilton Holt, Nicholas M. Butler, R. Fulton Cutting, 
Oswald Villard, Hon. Thomas Young, M. M. Marks, 
Charles Sprague Smith, Edwin D. Mead, 8S. T. Dutton, 
General Horace Porter, Hart Lyman, James B. Scott, 
Charles E. Jefferson, Joseph N. Hallock, Robert Treat 
Paine, Benjamin F. Trueblood, Robert E. Ely, John S. 
Barrett, James L. Tryon, W. H. Short, George H. Put- 
nam, Colonel George Harvey, Henry Clews, Samuel J. 
Barrows, Walter Damrosch, — and one might go on and 
fill the page with names. I have merely recorded the 
names of those eminent peace-workers who sat near me 
around the guest tables. Many others were there of 
equal prominence, but the striking thing was,— as Senator 
Root himself could not help observing, when he re- 
marked that it seemed as though all his old friends had 
invaded the Peace Society,— to notice the change that has 
come over the personnel of peace societies. Forty years 
ago had a peace society given a dinner to, let us say, 
Frederic Passy, there would have been fifty or sixty 
guests made up almost solely of the little cult of profes- 
sional peace-workers, those prophetic few with vision, 
who saw what was coming while the so-called practical 
people laughed ; those earnest humanitarians who dared 
believe and live Christianity, while the rest of the world 
still lingered in the fields of pagan ethics. How glad 


that little prophetic group must have felt at this dinner 


to see that the big lawyers, statesmen, financiers, college 
professors, editors, clergymen, were now on their side, had 
caught up with them and were as earnest as they. The 
peace movement has become a great, popular world im- 
pulse, and will soon come to great consummation. Of the 
six hundred guests present, so many were young men, too. 

If the dinner had been given forty years ago it 
would not have been given to a man holding the second 
highest office any nation offers —holding any govern- 
mental office, for that matter. Great statesmen were not 
the peacemakers then. The poets and preachers and 
philanthropists, the Whittiers and Hales and Truebloods 
and Smileys, were doing it all. But see the great change 
as evidenced at this dinner. Not only the poets and 
preachers and philanthropists, but lo, the great states- 
men are numbered with the prophets — and in the van, 
too, with the swiftest of us. Choate, Root, Takahira, 
Hughes, Nabuco, the President himself, all vying with 
one another in peace talk. Governor Hughes, Mr. Oscar 
F. Straus, John Bassett Moore, statesmen of highest 
type and positions, are officers of the Peace Society. 
The great peace-workers of Europe are in the cabinets 
and parliaments of the world. The Interparliamentary 
Union has nearly three thousand members now. I could 
not help thinking of these things as I sat there listening 
to the second highest official of the United States making 
a peace speech equal in fervor and prophetic vision to 
anything one could have heard from David Dodge had 
he been living to have seen these great things. 

Senator Root’s remarkable address, printed in this 
issue, is fast going around the world. It will do great 
good in Japan, and there was immense applause when 
fearlessly and emphatically he rebuked those who per- 
sistently continue to insult that friendly people. It will 
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be another link in the golden chain binding North and 
South America together, for no one could say more 
beautiful words of South America than did Senator Root 
in referring to his remarkable reception in that land upon 
his great journey thither. I would call attention to the 
fact that the one great principle underlying all of Mr. 
Root’s address is this: “There should be the same stan- 
dard of ethics for nations in their relations to each other 
that prevails among individuals.” When nations regard 
and treat each other as one gentleman regards and treats 
another, wars will end. For wars grow out of the temper 
and spirit of a nation, rather than from any real evil, as 
Mr. Root contends. 

Only Senator Root’s speech is printed in this paper, 
because of its permanent value as a contribution to the 
peace literature of the world. The other addresses have 
been printed, however, in all the great dailies of the land, 
and were of great distinction and value. But better even 
than the speeches was the general tone and spirit of the 
speakers. All the speakers were great peacemakers, 
have given their life to that work, and therefore spoke 
feelingly and not perfunctorily, as those who must play 
a part for an evening. What a peacemaker [resident 
Taft has been. Everywhere he has gone, to China, to 
the Philippines, to the Vatican, to Cuba, to Panama, he 
has poured oil on troubled waters. He has more than 
once remarked that as Secretary of War he considered 
his office that of Secretary of Peace. His speech at the 
dinner was to felicitate the United States that it had in its 
high offices such men as Elihu Root, the great peacemaker. 

Governor Hughes is a vice-president of the Peace 
Society of the City of New York, and thousands of 
people will long remember his great address at the Peace 
Congress in Carnegie Hall, two years ago, when he 
pleaded for the new civilization. His speech at the 
dinner was in this same spirit. It was a plea for peace, 
that nations be not interrupted in or diverted from the 
natural fulfillment of that growing civilization that marks 
great nations to-day. Especially did the United States 
desire friendly relations with all lands, that it might 
fulfill its own destiny. 

I cannot further report the addresses made by their 
Excellencies Ambassadors Bryce of Great Britain, Taka- 
hira of Japan and Nabuco of Brazil. Sufficient to say 
that they were asked to the dinner because, among high 
government officials, they have been closest to Mr. Root 
in his great work for peace. It was with Baron Taka- 
hira that Mr. Root made the great compact signed by 
the United States and Japan. It was Sefior Nabuco who 
arranged Mr. Root’s journey to Soutl America, and who 
has been foremost in the development of the Pan-Ameri- 
can conferences and treaties and bureau. It was he who 
at the dinner stirred the guests to cheers by remarking: 
“If to-day the place of permanent arbitrator for the na- 
tions was created, I believe he would be their first choice. 
Indeed, he stands as the foremost representative of the 
cause of peace in the world. That he owes to his im- 
partiality, his serenity, his good judgment, and his broad 
sympathy with mankind, without ever having had to 
disguise his strong Americanism, in the sense of loyalty 
to the whole American continent.” 

nonmntipilinan 

The British naval estimates for year 1909-1910 amount 

to $175,000,000, $15,000,000 more than the past year. 
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New Books. 


Our Foreign Service; Tue “A B C” or AmMERI- 
cAN Diptomacy. By Frederick Van Dyne, LL. M. 
Publishers: The Lawyers Coéperative Publishing Com- 
pany. Rochester, New York. 316 pages. 

Mr. Van Dyne’s work as Assistant Solicitor of the 
State Department and as Consul has fitted him to deal 
with our service from the invaluable point of view of 
inside experience. His book is practical. But besides 
being practical it has about it an enthusiasm which is 
quite unexpected in a book of its kind, which is apt to 
be of a somewhat dry and formal order. It is called the 
“A B C” of diplomacy. This means that it gives the 
essentials. It meets the demand of many young men who 
want to know what our foreign service is and how to 
prepare themselves for it. The first part of the book is 
an explanation of the working of the State Department. 
The duties of the different subordinate officers and 
bureaus, most of which are quite new to the average 
reader, are described with some detail. Much of the 
second part of the book, which is concerned with diplo- 
macy, is necessarily a repetition of matter that is to be 
found in books on international law, but the information 
conveyed is brought down to date and is made entertain- 
ing by the use of reminiscences drawn from the traditions 
of our representatives to foreign courts. The third 
division of the book is the most original and useful con- 
tribution to the subject. This is the consular service. 
Ifere one finds a manual of duties of a much more varied 
kind than one would naturally suppose belong to the 
office of a consul. An exposition is given of our new 
consular system, which was remodeled by Secretary Root. 
This part of the book is useful material for a lecturer on 
international law, as it gives details which are not to be 
found in the usual standard treatises on this subject. 
There are short chapters on citizenship and neutraliza- 
tion. The appendix contains examination papers and a 
list of consular appointments, which ought to be interest- 
ing to persons thinking of the diplomatic service as a 
career, but must of necessity pass certain examinations, 
now that the consular system is based upon merit rather 
than preferment. 


ATLAS OF European Hisrory. 


By Earle W. Dow, 
Junior Professor of History in the University of Michi- 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1907. 
Cloth, 78 pages. 

This small, handy atlas will be useful either to the in- 


gan. 


structor or the student. The materials for the maps are 
taken from works of high repute. It covers the whole 
range of history from the days of ancient Egypt, Assyria, 
and Persia, to the Europe of the twentieth century. 
The partition of Africa to 1906, the development of the 
United States since the Revolution, and the rise of the 
Spanish republics after the overthrow of the Spanish 
power in South America are shown. The body of the 
work is given to the changes in Europe from the Roman 
Empire on through the Middle Ages, the Reformation 
and the Napoleonic era, Great Britain included. There 
are excellent maps of modern Italy and Germany. A 
complete index enables the reader to locate a state or 
city anywhere in any important historical period. 
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Tue Sourn Americans. By Albert Hale. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1907. 361 pages. 

A genial tone and breadth of view, such as one always 
delights to find in a traveler, pervade “ The South Ameri- 
cans.” Mr. Hale’s book has a tendency to be a peace- 
maker. It is dedicated to Secretary Root as one who 
understands the Latin temperament, and it endeavors to 
give that temperament its due. The principal countries 
on the eastern coast of South America, their geographical, 
racial and political characteristics, are all described. 
Maps and illustrations help to fix locations and evidences 
of development, such as harbors and public buildings, in 
the reader’s mind. The closing chapters consider the 
South American situation as a whole. It is observed by 
the author that Venezuela, Brazil, Uruguay and Argen- 
tina, the subjects of his study, have a common social 
condition which differentiates them from North America. 
They all spring from the Latin race and.are divided into 
an aristocratic and a working class, between which a gulf 
is fixed, and on account of which the North American is 
put to disadvantage in his business relations with the 
people. For this reason it is difficult for these countries 
to assimilate their immigrants, large numbers of whom 
have come to them, on invitation, from the overcrowded 
countries of Europe. Two generations have done less to 
Americanize these immigrants in South America than 
two years of public school training would do in the United 
States. The fact that there must be an ever-increasing 
immigration makes the United States responsible to do 
everything within its power, both for the sake of over- 
populated Europe and young South America, to promote 
it to the reciprocal benefit of both parties concerned. 
On the other hand, we should hold strictly to our Monroe 
Doctrine and not allow any European nations or institu- 
tions to get a foothold in South America. We should 
be vigilant in watching over South American interests 
until the people there have outgrown revolutions and 
built up their industries. But it requires of the United 
States high intelligence and careful discrimination to do 
its duty of oversight properly. The South American 
countries will tolerate no boastful patronage or threat of 
force on our part. To use the words of the author: “ We 
can best prove our helpfulness by reéstablishing an ideal 
of true democracy, by investing money in their abundant 
enterprises, by sending our capital and our brains, not 
to exploit them, but to partake of the bounties which 
nature and man offer there.” 

Tue Extincrion OF ARMAMENTS AND War. By 
A. W. Alderson. London: P. 8. King & Son, Orchard 
House, Westminster. 1908. 213 pages. 

“The Extinction of Armaments and War” has one 
novel and central thought to which the writer holds with 
unfailing persistency. It is that world peace will come 
when there is a single world language. So long as there 
are differences in language there will be armaments and 
wars. Other issues may sometimes be involved in a war 
than difference of language, but they are comparatively 
minor in their importance to the question of language. 
People say that England lost America at the time of the 
evolution, but this is not true, because the language 
of America and England is the same. On the other 
hand, the English conquered Quebec, but as the French 
language is spoken in Quebec that province really remains 
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French. The United States is said to have liberated 
Cuba from Spain, but this is a mistake, becaase the lan- 
guage of Cuba remains Spanish. The Spaniard is per- 
fectly at home there and the American is not, because the 
one can speak the language of the people and the other 
cannot. Wherever there are two or more languages, 
even ina single empire or nation, there will be antag- 
onisms. Ireland is opposed to British rule because there 
are fundamentally two languages in Ireland, the English 
and the Erse. The different languages spoken in India, 
in Egypt, and in other countries under the dominion of 
Great Britain, prevent them from being really British. 
The British empire proper consists of the Island of Great 
Britain, Australia, English Canada and the United States. 
The writer does not suggest that the one world language 
be Esperanto, as might perhaps be imagined, nor does 
he recommend that it be English ; but, being an English- 
man, the presumption is that he would desire to see Eng- 
lish adopted as the world language. He believes that his 
idea applies equally to every country, that it is worth striv- 
ing for, and that it is “the true and only road to peace.” 

Whatever merit his suggestion contains,— and it must 
be admitted that a single world language would not only 
prevent many misunderstandings, but simplify interna- 
tional administration,— he fails to take note of the solidar- 
ity among nations already existing, as shown by the two 
Hague Conferences, by many international congresses on 
various subjects, and by recent instances of international 
visiting. His solution of the problem is lacking in 
immediate constructive value. 
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ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AmERI- 
cAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
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Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
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Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
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members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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